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Obama reversed a decision to raise birth 
control prices for college students. 


Cost of birth 
control may 
decrease tor 
undergrads 


By REBECCA FISHBEIN 
Staff Writer 


Hopkins students suffering 
from tight budgets in today’s 
tough economy may soon be re- 
lieved to pay less for birth con- 
trol. 

The Deficit Reduction Act, 
signed by former President 
George W. Bush in 2005, pro- | 
hibited pharmaceutical compa- | 
nies from selling birth control | 
to university health centers at 
discounted prices, a practice | 
that had previously provided | 
students across the country with 
easy, inexpensive access to oral 
contraceptives. 

However, on March 11, Presi- 
dent Obama signed a bill revers- 
ing that particular provision in 
the Act, allowing pharmaceuti- 
cal companies once again to pro- 
vide university health centers 
with low-priced birth control. 

Alain Joffe, Director of the 
Student Health and Wellness 
Center, said that he and his 

See BIRTH CONTROL, pace A4 
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Amaranthine 
‘Museum lends 


creative vibe — 
lo Clipper Mill: 


By SUZANNE GOLD 
For the News-Letter 


Picturesque even on the rainy day 
when I visited the arts development, 
the Clipper Mill neighborhood, west 
of Hampden, is two parts industrial 
graveyard and one part Greek ruin. 
Giant renovated warehouses and 
dilapidated walls serve as ghosts of 
an industrial past, but the creativity 
of the neighborhood is astounding. 

SeE CLIPPER MILL, pace A4 





20th Campus Kitchen in the 
nation opens at Hopkins 


By POOJA SHAH 
Staff Writer 


Last Sunday, the inaugura- 
tion of the Campus Kitchen at 
Hopkins (CKJHU) marked the 


opening of the 20th Campus 
Kitchen in the country. 

Held at University Baptist 
Church, the kick-off event includ- 


DANIEL LITWIN/PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR 


ed remarks from various sponsors 
and coordinators of the Campus 
Kitchens Project (CKP), a program 
aimed at providing relief to the 
hungry by recycling leftover food 
from University dining facilities. 
Bill Carrell is the pastor of the 
University Baptist Church, which 
has offered the Hopkins chapter 
See KITCHENS, pace A6 





President Ron Daniels, students and chefs hosted the Campus Kitchens commencement. 


Meet Neil 
Grauer, the 


man behind the 


Hopkins Blue Jay 


logo, B6. . 
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Nikki Traylor-Knowles, co-founder of the Egyptian Sun, performed along with her fellow belly-dancers Friday before a packed auditorium. 


By ALEXANDRA WATSON 
and ALEXANDER TRAUM 


| Staff Writers 


After spending years in the cam- 
pus gossip spotlight, prima donna 
Gilman will, in 2010, finally be re- 
placed by a new campus construc- 
tion project topic of choice — the 
Milton S. Eisenhower Library (MSE) 
will be getting an upgrade in the 
form of an added building called 
the Brody Learning Commons. 

Construction is anticipated to 
begin in 2010 and to be completed 
in the summer of 2013, though the 
plan may be delayed if there is a 
fundraising shortfall, according to 
Winston Tabb, dean of University 
Libraries and director of the Sheri- 
dan Libraries. 

The University has currently 
raised $24 million toward the proj- 
ect, which is projected to cost a to- 
tal of $30 million. 

According to Fred Puddester, se- 
nior associate dean for Finance and 
Administration at Hopkins, about 90 
percent of the project funding will be 
coming from gifts given to the Univer- 
sity specifically for the construction of | 
the Brody Learning Commons. 

In order to acquire the remain- 
ing 10 percent of funding, the Uni- 
versity will also be applying for a 
state grant intended to provide par- 
tial funding to worthy projects at 
private institutions. 











According to Tom Kearns, prin- 
cipal for Shepley Bulfinch Archi- 
tects in Boston, the company which 
will be designing and building the 
Brody Learning Commons, the idea 
for an extension of MSE has been in 
the works for about five years now. 

“The existing building [MSE], 
as the students are well aware of, 
is an underground bunker, if you 
will, and provides very limited stu- 
dent scholarship and collaboration 
space,” he said. 

For Tabb, the MSE “is a rel- 
ic of the 1960s.” Tabb cited the 
lack of group study space and 

SeE COMMONS, pace A6 
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No layolis tor now, 
University officials say 


Administration reassesses human resource 
plans during economic downturn 





By LENA DENIS 
Staff Writer 


In an attempt to prevent 
having to lay off faculty and 
staff during the recession, Hop- 
kins’ Human Resources (HR) 
department has volunteered 
its services to all University 
divisions to help improve ef- 
ficiency and save money. 

According to HR, the Uni- 
versity will be taking addi- 
tional measures in order to 
prevent future layoffs. 

“The goal is to help depart- 
ment and/or divisional lead- 
ers eliminate redundancies, 
streamline workflow, ensure 
efficient organizations and do 
workforce planning for the fu- 
ture,” wrote Vice President of 
Human Resources Charlene 
Moore Hayes in an e-mail to 


the News-Letter. 

“We will assist them in ef- 
forts to assess the skills of ex- 
isting staff and help to iden- 
tify the skills they need to 
operate inahigh performance 
setting. If we find a gap be- 
tween the skills of the exist- 
ing staff and those needed to 
make it a high performance 
work group, we will help 
to create staff development 
plans and/or help to identify 
new talent outside of the or- 
ganization,” she continued. 

Hayes conceded that “there 
may be highly skilled, talented 
employees who find them- 
selves without a job.” 

However, she wrote that 
the HR department will be 
willing to assist these dis- 
placed employees in finding 

See LAYOFFS, pace A5 
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Tom Kearns, architect of the Brody Learning Commons, presents his plan. 


Barriers remain in disability access 


‘DANIEL LITWIN/PHOTO EDITOR 
Students present disability access research. 
six, were asked to delve deep- 


By PHYLLIS ZHU 
Copy Editor 


In the second round of ex- 
aminations by the Sociology 
of Disability class, students re- 
searched the extent of disabil- 
ity access in six different areas 
of Hopkins life — admissions, 
housing and dining, student 
activities, athletics, special 
events and transportation — 
and came to the same conclu- 
sion as before: the Homewood 


SGA Judiciary allows Facebook campargning 


By DIANA BAIK 
Staff Writer 


Last week, the Student Govern- 
ment Association (SGA) passed an 
updated Council on Student Elec- 
tions (CSE) constitution that spe- 
cifically illegalized campaigning 
for student elections via “Facebook, 
Myspace or any online social direc- 
tories” — the CSE would simply 
make one Facebook group to be 


‘utilized by all candidates. 


However, as students have 
logged onto their Facebooks in 


INSIDE 


Check out the 
Modern Dance 


Company’s Spring 


how, 


B3. 


the past few days, they may have 
noticed that this decision has 
since been reversed. Ever since 
campaigning began at 9 p.m. on 
Monday, executive election candi- 
dates have been creating Facebook 
groups and updating their statuses 
to promote their platforms as the 
result of an SGA Judiciary deci- 
sion passed Sunday afternoon that 
would allow Facebook to be used 
in future elections. 

Though some students choose 
not to have one, the majority of 

SEE SGA, PAGE A5 
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campus is still largely inacces- 
sible to the disabled. 

While last year’s Sociol- 
ogy of Disability class, led by 
graduate student Christian 
Villenas, examined the acces- 
sibility of the most frequently 
used buildings on campus, 
this semester's class took a dif- 
ferent approach. 

Rather than focusing on 
how a disabled person would 
be able to enter a building, 
students, in teams of five or 


er and to assess not just the 
physical barriers of the differ- 
ent areas but the social barri- 
ers as well. 

The groups approached the 
task from the perspective of 
someone who had a physical, 
sensory or learning disability 
to determine whether Hopkins 
buildings were compliant with 
the Americans with Disabili- 
ties Act (ADA), which ensures 
equal opportunity for people 
with disabilities. 

“I wanted students to 
learn that a disability is 
not just a medical phenom- 
enon. Disability | comes 
from the barriers imposed 

See DISABILITY, pace A5 
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By SARAH TAN 
Staff Writer 


A recently launched Web site 
called UniversityJunction is a 
rapidly growing, student-de- 
signed service that provides on- 
line resources and study materi- 
als for students at colleges across 
the country. 

Currently, 
materials 


the site provides 

for many Hopkins 
starting with the 2009 
Although the 
service was launched to provide 
assistance to students and pro- 
mote academic collaboration, 
ability to equip students with 
resources that may not be freely 
available has raised ethical con- 
cerns. 


courses, 


spring semester. 


its 


In order to prevent cheating, 
the site has an ethics agreement 
all new stating 
that they will not use any of the 
information in violation of their 
schools’ ethics code. 

Users are also encouraged to 
flag material deemed unethical 
which will prompt a review by 
the site’s moderators. ; 

In addition, students found 
to be violating the ethics agree- 
ment will be blocked from the 
site. 

One major aspect of the 
services that worries Dorothy 


users agree to, 





Junction account are able to up- 
load and access any non-copy- 
righted information pertaining 
to the courses that they are inter- 
ested in that has been submitted 
to the site. 

This material includes old 
tests, homework assignments, 
papers and student-written class 
notes. 

The site was started by the stu- 
dents because they remembered 
how they often found themselves 
in situations where the profes- 
sor didn’t explain the concepts as 
well as they would have hoped, 
or they just didn’t have enough 
information to learn the material 
before an exam. . 

“UniversityJunction.com is a 
site dedicated to students. Es- 
sentially, this site is a place for 
students to find extra informa- 
tion that will help them study 
more efficiently and learn the 
course material needed to do 
well in a class,” Mitchell said. 

Mitchell said that the site is 
especially helpful for students 
because it is a convenient way 
to access relevant information 
about a course when TAs are 
unavailable or when a student 
feels embarrassed to ask a ques- 
tion in class. 

“We know how hard it is to 
get in contact with professors or 





Sheppard, Hopkins associate TAs when you really need their 
dean of stu- help, which is 
dent life and why we would 
advisor for the é : “ like to offer 
Ethics Board, I don’t think they re our resources 


is that Univer- 
sityJunction 
does not share 
its information 
with for-profit 
Web sites such 


attempting to help 
people cheat: [ think 
they re attempting to 
help people learn. 





as a convenient 
supplement,” 
Mitchell said. 
Mitchell also 
said that one 
of the features 


as Turnitin. of University- 
com. — ROBERT Horner, Junction — that 

This means sets it apart 
that informa- BioLocy PROFESSOR from __ similar 
tion gathered sites is that it 
through — Uni- gives its users 


versityJunction would not be de- 
tected by Turnitin.com if it had not 
been posted elsewhere online. 

Sheppard said that although 
UniversityJunction itself does not 
violate Hopkins’s ethics code, im- 
proper use of the site could con- 
stitute cheating. 

“If you're getting things such 
as old tests and things that 
weren’t intended to be out there, 
then that would probably be a 
violation,” Sheppard said. 

Her main worry about Univer- 
sityJunction and similar services 
is that by making course informa- 
tion so easily accessible, it might 
encourage students who were not 
cheating before to do so. 

Even though students could 
use UniversityJunction to cheat, 
Liz Mitchell, one of the founders 
of UniversityJunction, felt that 
cheating would decrease, citing 
the increased probability of be- 
ing caught, since professors could 
also register and obtain access to 
the information. 

Founders launched Universi- 
tyJunction in February. The site 
currently has 2,000 users and 
contains 1.1 million pieces of data 
for 56 universities. 

It was started by a group of 
recent college graduates from 
Rensselaer, McGill, Waterloo and 
Carleton College, and promotes 
itself as an “ethical alternative to 
test-buying or note-sharing Web 
sites.” 

Students with a University- 


access to discussion boards and 
uploaded course material for 
other similar courses offered at 
different universities. 

This means that students 
taking the same class can ac- 
cess the course materials from 
students at other universities 
across the country. 

UniversityJunction also added 
a free online tutoring program to 
its features in March. 

The program allows students 
to post a question on a specific 
course’s wall, and a tutor will get 
back to them within a day with 
the correct answer. 

While the professors inter- 
viewed acknowledged that the 
site could help some students 
cheat, most felt that it would be 
beneficial in aiding in academic 
collaboration. 

Biology professor Robert 
Horner felt that UniversityJunc- 
tion had the potential to make 
cheating easier for students. 
However, he supports the ser- 
vice’s ability to allow students 
to upload old tests and exams, 
even if the exams aren’t posted 
on webCT. 

Horner said that the quizzes 
he gives in his lab classes are al- 
ways handed back, and that he 
would permit students to post 
these quizzes online. 

“There's nothing unethical 
about looking at tests. I give out 
quizzes every week, if somebody 
wants to post those quizzes, that’s 
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fine with me, as long as they ap- 
pear to be open to everybody,” he 
said. 

However, he stated that it 
would be unethical if some- 
body posted a copy of his final 
lab practical, as the lab practi- 
cals are never handed back to 
students. 

Chemistry professor Ken- 
neth Karlin was also in favor of 
the site. He thought that it would 
encourage the spread of informa- 
tion among students. 

His only complaint about stu- 
dents using UniversityJunction 
was that he wanted all professors 
and students to know about it. 

“It’s unfair if students don’t 
know about it: they should know 
that these things exist,” Karlin 
said. 

Karlin also felt that the site 
would not increase the frequency 
of cheating in his classes. He said 
that cheating always happens, 
no matter what. He also does 
not view releasing old exams as 
cheating. 

“Let me put it this way. I tell 
students that I’ll take questions 
from the old exams that I post 
online, and I do take questions, 
but it doesn’t make them do any 
better,” Karlin said. 

History professor Toby Ditz 
said that plagiarism has always 
been a problem, even before the 
days when a student could buy or 
download a paper online. 

To cut down on plagiarism 
in her courses, Ditz has altered 
many of her assignments so that 
students write several shorter 
papers instead of one long pa- 
per. This way, students are less 
tempted to cheat. 

In some of her courses, she has 
stopped giving papers altogether 
as a result of plagiarism and has 
switched to a strictly exam-based 
class. 

“T actually didn’t see any prac- 
tical way of avoiding it, and I just 
got tired of it, so I stopped giving 
papers,” Ditz said. 

“And that’s unfortunate to 
change your .pedagogical pro- 
gram because you're aware of 
plagiarism.” 

Horner and Karlin agreed that 
UniversityJunction was a site that 
could be a helpful resource for stu- 
dents, as long as it was used ethi- 
cally. 

“T don’t think they’re attempt- 
ing to help people cheat: I think 
they’re attempting to help people 
learn,” Horner said. 

Hopkins students had mixed 
opinions regarding the new 
site. 


Sophomore Katie Witzke felt 
that it had both beneficial and 
negative aspects. 

“It’s a good idea for people 
who miss class because they’re 
sick and the teachers don’t neces- 
sarily give out the notes that they 
missed, but it’s a bad idea at the 
same time because it means that 
people don’t actually have to go 
to class,” she said. 

Sophomore Jin Young Cha 
suggested that notes are not 
necessarily the best way to learn 
information from a_ missed 
class, a fact.that Witzke also 
mentioned. 

“The learning process comes 
from writing the notes — which 
shows that you understand the 
material. Reading somebody 
else’s notes would not equal 
learning the same amount,” Cha 
said. 

Sophomores Justin Ruben and 
Kimber Wiegand believed that 
UniversityJunction would still 
enable cheating. 


Ruben felt that while the site | 


Exa | 


By SARAH CAPPONI 


Staff Writer 
There are certain academic 
programs and centers within 


Hopkins that aim to examine the 
experiences of specific cultures, 
ethnicities and religions. The stu- 
dents that choose to study these 
subjects often reflect Hopkins’s 
ethnic makeup, according to 


| Margaret Keck, a professor in the 


political science department and 
program in Latin American Stud- 
ies. Teaching these courses may 


be: more problematic. Professors 


who focus on the African-Ameri- 
can or Jewish experience are of- 


| ten outsiders to their own fields. 


| the Study of Women, 


Aaron Goodfellow, associ- 
ate director of the Program for 


Gender 


| and Sexuality, does not believe 


| ing, 


that gender matters at all when 
teaching courses in his field. He 
quoted Simone de Beauvoir, say- 
“One is not born, but rather 


| becomes, a woman.” 





could allow students to get a feel | 


for professors and certain courses 
before registering, it could also 
give unfair advantages to students 
whose professors reused tests. 

“It’s an edge: It’s an edge over 
classmates. Why wouldn’t you 
use it?” Ruben said,,... ,, 

‘Mitchell remained optimistic 
about the site despite potential 
ethical concerns. 

“The whole idea of open 
courseware is to advance edu- 
cation, which is what Univer- 
sityJunction.com is hoping to 
achieve. In addition, we hope to 
promote student collaboration 
to reach a common goal: greater 
understanding of course materi- 
al without compromising ethics 
codes,” Mitchell said. 

The creators are hoping to ex- 
pand the site’s reach to 160 uni- 
versities by the end of 2009. 





“Your saying the knowledge 
of experience is more pedagogi- 
cally valuable or in some way 
more real than other ways of 
knowing,” he said, refuting the 


| idea that one must be a woman to 


teach women studies. 

The Jewish Studies program 
also has had a number of gentile 
faculty affiliated with the pro- 
gram. However, in Jewish Stud- 


| ies classes the majority of the 


students identify themselves as 
Jews. 

“Tam not African, but I study 
African literature; I’m not Ger- 
man but I study German litera- 
ture; I’m not even a native speak- 
er of Yiddish, but I teach Yiddish 
literature,” Mare Caplan, a pro- 
fessor of Yiddish literature, said. 

“The whole point of a univer- 
sity is the belief that knowledge 


| is better acquired through study 
| than through blood lines, so in 


that regard Jewish Studies should 
be open to non-Jews as well as 
Jews at all levels of the program.” 

Floyd ‘Hayes, a professor at 
the Center for Africana Studies, 
believes that a diverse faculty, 
one that covers a diverse range 
of perspectives and experiences 
regarding Africana Studies, is 
the best way to run the program: 
“If the professor is well-versed in 
the culture, knowledgeable and 
prepared, then the race of the 
professor doesn’t matter.” 

The two things that would 
have a negative effect on any of 
these programs would be racist 
professors or programs that were 
homogenized in terms of faculty. 





CORRECTIONS 





In the March 26 issue, the graph accompanying the article “Spilling the 
secret to finding single girls at Hopkins” on Page AS misrepresented “The 
Hopkins Triangle” mentioned in the column. 


In the same issue, the columns in the article “A call for a new approach: 
the Pope's opposition to contraception” on Page A11 were switched. 


In the same issue, the article “The long history of Judaism and violence” 
on Page A6 incorrectly printed Andrew Caplan’s name. 


The News-Letter regrets these errors. 
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“The [Jewish Studies] program 
would suffer if only Jewish people 
were involved in Jewish Studies; 
this would be a sign that we were 
doing something terribly wrong,” 
Caplan said. 

While these programs deal with 
specific identities, they would pre- 
fer not to be branded by them 

“Why do we need something 
called an identity department?” 
Haves said. He sees the mere 
designation of programs such 
as Africana Studies, East Asian 
Studies, and the myriad of others 
Hopkins offers as a form of rac- 
ism — a “diabolical” kind. 

The Women and Gender Stud- 
ies program aims to “enhance stu- 
dents’ understanding of gender,’ 
according to their Web site. How- 
ever, the concept of gender is am- 














‘COURTESY OF JHUEDU 
Aaron Goodfellow, anthropology professor. 


biguous, according to Goodfellow. 

“There is no universal mean- 
ing of gender,” he said. “Why 
would one say that science has 
the divine right to determine 
who is a woman?” 

Keck, who has done much of 
her research in Brazil and special- 
izes in Latin American politics, 
said that the interplay between 
departments that exists in pro- 
grams creates an opportunity to 
pull together dispersed faculty to 
focus on questions that don’t fall 
within the purview of a particu- 
lar department. These programs 
draw their classes from a vari- 
ety of programs also established 
within the University, such as 
political science, history and so- 
ciology 

Africana Studies has a par- 
ticularly interesting history of 
emergence across college cam- 
puses nationwide. 

“Early on in the 60s, black 
studies sought to challenge and 
correct ‘white studies,/” Hayes 
said. By ‘white studies’ Hayes 
is referring to every other field, 
since academia was once domi- 
nated by whites. Before the emer- 
gence of a black studies field, the 
culture and history of blacks was 
misrepresented by the predomi- 
nantly white academia. Now, 
programs like Africana Studies 
aim to correct those misrepresen- 
tations, he said. 

These programs are intended 
to challenge ,students’ cultural 
and social norms, they and have 
become more and more important 
as they continue to open students 
to new perspectives, theories and 
ideas, according to Hayes. 
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Ad class markets car, 


En eee COURTESY OF LEORA BRODY 
WETS OT AN advertising class were responsible for shedding light on the Cube. 


gains field experience 


By CONOR FOLEY 
Stall Writer 


On Wednesday, April 1, Balti- 
more’s newest marketing agency, 
Charm City 
launched its first campaign for 
Nissan USA Homewood 
campus. But this is no ordinary 
advertising agency; rather, it is 
fully staffed by the students of 
Hopkins’s Advertising & Promo- 
tions (A&P) class. 

The students in this 400-level 
class in the Whiting School of 
Engineering’s Entrepreneurship 
and Management Department 
have been chosen, along with 
students at nine other schools by 
EdVenture Partners to conduct a 
marketing campaign on the Hop- 
kins campus advertising Nissan’s 
soon to be released Cube®. 

EdVenture Partners is a firm 
which acts as an intermediary be- 
tween major national clients and 
universities, providing support 
to students as they conduct cam- 
paigns funded by the national cli- 
ent on their campus. The winning 
team will earn $3,000 for their 
department and have the oppor- 
tunity to present to Nissan USA‘s 
offices in Tennessee. 

The students in A&P are con- 
ducting a real ad campaign, with 
constant feedback and supervision 
not only by EdVenture Partners 
but by marketing staff at Nissan 
as. well. 

“7 think this is a really unique 
experience; you actually have to 
deliver instead of just writing 
a paper saying how you would 
do something or imaging how 
it might happen,” said Katie 
Zhuang, a senior Biomedical En- 
gineering major with a minor in 
Entrepreneurship and Manage- 
ment who also serves as Adver- 
tising manager for Charm City 
Communications. 

The experience of this class is 


Communications, 


on 


| 
students do requires approval | 
through Nissan. EdVenture Part- 
ners acts as a mentor, but the stu- 
dents are ultimately held to the | 
same standards that a real adver- | 
tising agency would be,” Nissan | 
Account manager at EdVenture 
Shannon Conlon said. | 

The students have been encour- | 
aged by Nissan to use social net- | 
working and “buzz” marketing | 
techniques to appeal to the Gen- 
eration-Y demographic on cam- 
pus. The theme of the marketing 
campaign, the “implementation” 
in marketing terminology, is My 
Cube, my playground. In recent 
weeks, the campus has been bom- 
barded with posters, flashmobs, a 
“Cube man,” Facebook events and 
a plastic piping cube, declaring 
“This is not a cube.” 

“In the lead up to the event, 
we've been trying to raise aware- 
ness of the cube. Standards for a 
number of approaches were ex- 
plicitly set by Nissan, including 
using banners, fliers and buzz 
marketing . . . were basically 
running a small-scale version of 
a real agency,” Zhuang said. 

The 30 person class, under the 
supervision of EdVenture part- 
ners and Professor Leslie Kend- 
rick, were direct to organize into | 
a marketing agency with various | 
departments, including Adver- | 
tising, Public Relations, Finance, 
Research, Strategy and Reports. 
Students were selected by Kend- 
rick to serve as managers within 
the firm. 

While being quizzed on a for- 
mal textbook throughout the first 
half of the semester, the bulk of 
the class has been devoted to 
the Cube campaign. The class 
has had to brainstorm, conduct 
pre-event research, prepare and 
implement the event. 

The rigor of a real campaign’ 
teaches students not just theory, 
but the actual practice of what it 

is like to have to 








a unique opportunity to blend the 
close supervision of the classroom 
with the hands-on experience of 
an internship, argues Leslie Ken- 
drick, the professor for the class. 

“The experience that students 
get in this class is as good, if not 
better, than what they would get 
in an internship setting. The stu- 
dents have to deal with the full 
spectrum of responsibilities, from 
research to budgeting to the event 
itself, This breadth isn’t usually of- 
fered in an internship. Especially 
for the students who act as manag- 
ers, there's little chance they would 
have his kind of experience in an 
internship,” Kendrick said. 

In some ways this class pro- 


- vides undergraduates with more 


hands-on experience than a typi- 
cal internship with an advertis- 
ing agency would. . 
eat prosam is a true mar- 
keting campaign, everything the 





COURTESY OF LEORA BRODY 
Advertising for Nissan's Cube gave students hands-on expenence. 


work in business. 
The advertis- 
ing campaign at 
Hopkins so far 
has led the class 
to independently 
design and pro- 
duce its own 
website, a series 
of posters with a 
variety of market- 
ing strategies, and 
mysterious plastic 
piping on the en- 
gineering quad. 
One student in 
the class has even 
taken on the per- 
sona of “Cube- 
man,” writing a 
blog at the adver- 
tising Web site, 
getinandplay. 
com, and making 
appearances at a 
Charm city orga- 
nized flashmob. 
The events on 
Wednesday and 








Thursday are teas- 
ers for the centerpiece of the cam- 
paign, a barbeque co-hosted with 
the HOP at the Hopkins vs. SUNY 
Albany lacrosse game this Satur- 
day. Albany and Hopkins are not 
only competing in lacrosse, but 
are also both competing in the 
Nissan marketing campaign. 

This campaign is the fourth 
year that Hopkins has worked 
with EdVenture Partners to bring 
a real campaign to campus. In the 
past, Hopkins students have done 
campaigns for Sapphire Mobile, 
the FBI and the Navy. Last year, 
in a competition to conduct a mar- 
keting campaign to recruit medi- 
cal students to the navy, Hopkins 
was selected as the winner and 
student were able to present to se- 
nior naval officers. 

“It has definitely helped to 
launch careers for a lot of stu- 


_ dents, helped build portfolios and 


resumes,” Kendrick said. 


By HUSAIN DANISH 


Special Editions Editor 


This is the second of a four-part 
series focusing on the relationship 
between violence and religion in the 
modern era. In the next issue, the 
News-Letter will explore non-vio- 
lence movements in religion. 


A simple Google search on 
the phrase “violence and Islam” 
will, more often than not, bring 


| up Web sites that brand Islam as 
| a violent and belligerent faith. 


According to American Val- 
ues, a conservative non-profit or- 
ganization, “there is overwhelm- 
ing and disturbing proof that a 
deep culture of violence, a cul- 
ture of death, pervades much of 
the Muslim world.” 

These skewed representations 
of the Islamic faith have forced 
many Muslims to actively ad- 
dress the question of violence 
and whether or not Islam is an 
inherently violent faith. 

“To continually insist that Is- 


| lam is naturally violent assumes 


a magical quality to the Quranic 
text, whereby Muslims are forced 
to be guided by it, while Chris- 
tians and Jews are entirely free 
to interpret their texts as they 
please,” senior Nadia Khan said. 

“Of course innumerable Mus- 
lims, Christian and Jews read 
their holy scriptures without 
being incited to violence. In fact 
Islam, like other world religions, 
has a complex history of shifting 
interpretations, and there is cer- 
tainly a recognized distinction 
between the divine text and hu- 
man approaches to it.” 

In the last 30 years, the Islamic 
world has witnessed massive up- 
heavals ranging from the Islamic 
Revolution in Iran, the Israeli-Pal- 
estinian conflict, the wars in Iraq 
and Afghanistan and the ongo- 
ing genocide in Darfur. While the 
faith continues to confront these 
events, the overarching question 
of violence and war continues to 
linger. 

“There is no doubt that vio- 
lence is occurring today in the Is- 
lamic world,” Haris Tarin, direc- 
tor of community development 
for the Muslim Public Affairs 
Council (MPAC), said. 
“The matter needs to be 
addressed.” 


The effects of violence 


While Islam does not’ 
promote or glorify vio- 
lence, it does accept it as 
a part of the human con- 
dition. 

“The main cause for 
misunderstanding _ be- 
tween Islam and the 
other traditions like 
Christianity is that Islam 
does not try to eradicate 
violence,” Sylvain Perdi- 
gon, a graduate assistant 
in the Department of 
Anthropology, said. “It 
would be, in a way, in- 
human to ask of man to 
renounce violence com- 
pletely. Islam acknowl- 
edges the possibility of 
violence in human na- 
ture that Christianity 
doesn't look at.” 

This view is echoed 
by many in the Muslim 
community. 

“The Quran, as a re- 
ligious text, is a book 
that engages in the hu- 
man condition,” Tarin 
said. “Part of the hu- 
man condition is vio- 
lence.” 

Islam, however, while 
simultaneously accept- 
ing violence as a natural 
consequence of human 
existence, places strin- 
gent conditions on the 
circumstances that vio- 
lence can be employed. 
According to Islamic tra- 
dition, violence is solely 
justified in the context of 
self-defense. 

Inlightofrecentevents, 
Islam’s views on violence 
and belligerent acts by 
Muslims have come un- 
der extreme scrutiny. In 
response, Muslim leaders 
in the United States have 
sought to steer the com- 
munity away from con- 
flict and violence. 

“This issue has. not 
been ignored,” Tarin 
said. “It has been ad- 
dressed by institutions 
and Imams. We have 
focuses on highlighting 
the tenets of Islam of 
engaging others, even 
those you disagree 
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with, in a non-violent matter. 
The Islamic Society of North 
America (ISNA) has issued a 
fatwa condemning the use of 
violence.” 

According to MPAC, Muslim 
leaders have also put consider- 
able effort into educating youth 
about Islam and violence. 

It appears that, for many 
Muslims in the United States, 
violence in the Islamic 
has not shaken their faith in 
the religion but has forced them 
to think critically about their 
faith. 

“My level of faith has been 
unaffected by images of vio- 
lence and their suggested asso- 
ciations with Islam,” Hopkins 
senior Shekeab Jauhari said. “1 
feel that the problem of violence 
and extremism in these regions 
are more so neo-political move- 
ments and responses to crises 
of poverty and oppression than 
purely religious forms of expres- 
sion.” 

“The violence associated with 
Islam has made me think more 
critically about my own faith,” 
Khan said. “It makes me want 
to better understand it in order 
to apply its true message in my 
life and change the world as | 
am able to do so. It is somewhat 
frustrating to feel like I have to 
defend my religion or answer 
for the beliefs and behaviors of 
others.” 

“I’ve chosen 
to spend my 
time in more 
constructive 
efforts, to build 
a strong com- 
munity of for- 
ward thinking, 
engaged Mus- 
lim Americans 
doing — great 
things for the 
world, to let 
people judge 
for themselves 
what Islam is 
really about.” 

However, 
serious dis- 
cussion about 
the faith with 
non-Muslims 


world 


ing. 


has been affected. 

“I spent two years in South- 
ern Lebanon, living in the Pal- 
estinian refugee camps, doing 
research,” said Perdigon. “I 
was an outsider to this commu- 
nity. [Refugees] had completely 
internalized and _ anticipated 
that | had certain misgivings 
about their religion and what it 
means.” 

“In the 


people did not know me very 


beginning, when 
well, people would begin giv- 
ing me justifications for the 
violence or were apologists and 
went on to tell me that Islam is 
a religion of peace and all that. 
Both are attitudes of alienation. 
Religious discussions often be- 
came more about politics than 
religion.” 

“Two years ago, the Hopkins 
MSA responded to the cartoon 
incident by handing out cook- 
ies at the breezeway,” Darryn 
Jones, a master’s student in In- 
stitute for Policy studies said. 

“We didn’t tell people what 
the ethics of Islam were and 
what the faith was about. Our 
campaign was very apologet- 
ikelyd 

“I think we try to explain the 
religion too often from a Judeo- 
Christian standpoint,” Jones 
said. “The problem is that Islam 
is not Christianity. It is a different 
religion.” 


+ After years of violence Muslims address core issues of faith 


Finding Peace 


“Tf you look at the word ‘Islam’ 
from a theological perspective, it 
means peace, peace with oneself 
and peace with God,” Tarin said. 
“It is about obtaining peace and 
tranquility. It was not founded on 
violent principles. It was founded 
on principles on finding peace 
with oneself, society and the Cre- 
ator. That is the crux of what Is- 
lam is.” 

In understanding Islam in 
the context of war and violence, 
it is necessary to separate peo- 
ple from the tradition and rec- 
ognize that the actions of indi- 
viduals do not define an entire 
tradition. 

“Islam and Muslims are not 
the same thing,” Perdigon said. 
“Islam is a tradition, a belief and 
Muslims are people. I believe 
that Muslims are not better or 
worse than other people, or more 
violent.” 

Despite Islam’s acceptance of 
violence as a natural aspect of 
human existence, the tradition 
disdains conflict. Islam is much 
more complicated than the sim- 
ple explanations offered by the 
media. 

“The Qu’ran speaks of the hu- 
man condition and challenges 
us to improve our own lives and 
the world around us,” Tarin said. 
“Yes, there is violence in Islam, but 
there is also great tranquility.” 


SILCUMLLY ABISIVVS 


Anrili§ @ 3 pm 
Johns Hopkins Hillet 
Free Admissions 


On March 31 at 1:15 a.m., a senior undergraduate affiliate was struck by a paintball that was 
fired from a passing vehicle. Paint from the paintballs was also seen on the wall, gate and phone 
in front of Charles Street Market. Baltimore Police were notified, and the investigation is continu- 


On March 30 at 2:03 a.m., a former undergraduate student was observed over security cameras 
kicking the passenger side mirror of a parked vehicle. Hopkins Campus Officers apprehended the 
subject near 33rd and Lovegrove Streets, where he was seen urinated on the side of Charles Com- 
mons. He was subsequently arrested by the Baltimore Police, who charged him with malicious 
destruction of property and disorderly intoxication. 


On March 30 between noon and midnight, an MP3 player was stolen from the glove compartment 
of an undergraduate’s parked vehicle. The robber had obtained entry to the vehicle by breaking 
the passenger side window. Baltimore Police responded, and the investigation is continuing. 
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By KATIE COLLINS 
Staff W riter 


Long before Jim Archer came 
to be the thoughtful elderly man 
many Hopkins students have be- 
come friendly with in the Milton 
S. Eisenhower Library (MSE), 
he was a soldier, teacher, world 
traveler, musician and auditor. 

Archer visits the MSE library 
as often as Hopkins’s most rigor- 
ous students. A Hopkins alum- 
nus in his 80s, Archer visits the 
library on an almost daily basis 
to work on his own literary proj- 
ects and to chat with his many 
friends among Hopkins’s student 
population. A few weeks ago, | 
joined Archer's group of student 
admirers and sat down to talk 
with him about his experiences, 
his activities in the library and 
the best stories of his life. 

It was when Archer's wife died 
in 2002 that he became an MSE 
regular. Fluent in French since 
his youth, Archer began trans- 
lating French novels written by 
women of Muslim backgrounds 
into English. 

“The difficulty [with translat- 
ing] is not understanding,” he 
said. “It’s when, especially in con- 
versations, you try to find the best 
way to say itin English. I have to 
use the dictionary, I have to make 
choices. It’s not easy — it’s work, 


CT a a ide 


an 
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but I like it very much.” 

About three months ago, Ar- 
cher finished translating a novel 
entitled Scherezade. 

Upon completing the transla- 
tion, he found that the novel had 
already been translated twice 
but he told me this cheerfully. In 
addition to his work with trans- 
lation, Archer spends his time 
crafting his own poetry. “I'm a 
poet, actually,” he 
me. 

“Two years ago, going through 


confessed to 


my papers, | found three poems I 
had written 40 years ago. | looked 
at them and | said, you know, 
they're not bad. Just by chance 
[ met a wonderful woman poet, 
Japanese — and I showed them to 
her and she said, ‘You know they 
have substance to them, they're 
solid’ She said, ‘What are you 
doing now?’ and I said ‘I haven't 
written anything for 40 years.’ 
She said, ‘Get to work.” 

Archer has composed numer- 
ous poems since that conversa- 
tion, and sends them to the Japa- 
nese poet for review. 

Although he was born in 
Philadelphia in the 1920s, Archer 
spent most of his early child- 
hood in Chile, where his father 
worked in the Copper mines as 
an engineer. His family lived 
there for a total of six years, and 
Archer still has vivid memories 


Jim Archer, a Hopkins alumnus, finds poetic inspiration and good company at MSE. 
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A conversation with MSE’s Poet in Residence 


of his experiences there. Along 
with habitual drives up into the 
Andes in the family Studebak- 
er, Archer recalls family trips 
“down to the sea.” 

“Very early on I had a won- 
derful feeling of the sea to such 
an extent that it used to be that 
whenever it was mentioned | 
could smell the sea.” 

His family moved back to 
the States in the middle of the 
Depression, and settled in West 
Virginia. Archer’s parents met 
at a teacher’s college. Archer 
reminisced about his father, 
who was a basketball and foot- 
ball star, and “the best dancer in 
the school.” 

Upon back to the 
States, Archer’s mother worked 


as a teacher, while his father con- 


moving 


tinued his career as an engineer, 
employed by the Works Progress 
Administration. 

As he grew older, Archer was 
pressured by his father to join 
him in the field of engineering. 
He had different aspirations. : 

“I wanted to go into the fight- 
ing. | had followed the war back 
from the time of the Ethiopian 
war in 1936.” As soon as he was 
old enough, Archer became a 
radio operator in the Navy and 
shipped out to the South Pacific 
in 1945. 

Languages, French in particu- 
lar, have always been an interest 
for Archer, but became particu- 
larly useful for Archer when, as 
a student at St. John’s College in 
Maryland, he left the States for 
Paris. Three weeks after arriving 
in Paris, Archer met his future 
wife at a gathering organized by 
her family. 

“When I got there I saw two 
beautiful French women. One of 
the young women was dressed a 
la Parisienne and the other one, 
my wife, had beautiful long dark 
hair that she didn’t do anything 
with, and she wore khaki trousers 
and a sweater with stripes across 
it, and she had these beautiful in- 
tense eyes. | knew immediately 
that she was the one I preferred.” 

Archer married Catherine a 
year later in Paris, where the pair 
lived for several years and had a 
“marvelous time.” 

While in Paris, Archer partici- 
pated in the post-war rebuilding 
of Europe, first working for the 
Marshall Plan’s office in Paris, 
and later at the American delega- 


tion to NATO. 

Upon moving back to the 
States, Archer's 
French and 


wife 
French Literature 
at a variety of area schools, in- 


cluding Goucher College. After | 


spending some time at the Pea- 
body Conservatory, Archer jokes 
“in the long run, I had realized 
that I just didn’t have it when it 
came to musical composition.” 
He too joined his wife in teach- 
ing for a time, working at the 
Berlitz School. 

Before Archer began his li- 
brary routine seven years ago, he 
had a long career with the Social 
Security Administration. 


In over three decades in the | 


department, Archer worked in 
systems analysis as well as audit- 
ing. He found the job satisfying 
because of the people he worked 
with. While working there he for- 
mally studied at Hopkins, taking 
night classes. 

Given Archer’s unique per- 


that has now seen everything 


from the Depression to the elec- | 


tion of America’s first black presi- 
dent, | was curious to find out 
the single most important thing 
Archer has seen thus far in his 
lifetime. 

He told me: “the single most 


important experience was the | 
eight years when Bush was in | 


presidency. If that man were 
treated correctly, he would be in 


prison for the way he has treated | 


the American people. 

He is responsible for the deaths 
of tens of thousands of Iraqis. He 
went to war unconvinced .. . be- 
cause he was swollen with the 
idea of power.” 

When asked about the state of 
American politics in 2009, Archer 
told me that Barack Obama is 
“God's gift to America.” 


“When I first saw him speak, I | 


was hoping he would do it. And 


I feel now that he is facing enor- | 
mous problems, and he is prob- | 


ably going to stumble on the way, 
but he has ideas, and I think he'll 
accomplish things.” 

My talk with Archer was ha- 
bitually interrupted by other 
students, friends: of Archer’s, 
constantly stopping to say hello. 
Before concluding our chat, Ar- 
cher told me: “I’m lucky with 
people I’ve met — my wife — 
and I’m lucky with people I’ve 
met here.” 


taught | 
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The Health and Wellness Center offers various types of birth control, like condoms. 


Student birth control 


BIRTH CONTROL, From Al 
co-workers have been taking ac- 
tive measures to find out if the 


| drug companies that provided 


Hopkins with discounted con- 
traceptives prior to 2005, such as 
Ortho-birth control line producer 
Johnson & Johnson or NuvaR- 
ing producer Organon, will re- 
sume to do so in light of the new 
bill; however, Joffe warned that 


prices may decrease 


spective, drawn from a lifetime | 


companies’ decision to cut down 
their prices. 

“I can’t predict what compa- 
nies will do in light of the reces- 
sion,” Joffe said. “If corporate 
profits are down, they may be un- 
willing to reduce prices or profits. 
The legal barriers have been tak- 
en away, but | don’t know what 
they are willing to do now.” 

Regardless of the potential 





cheaper _ birth difficulties the 
control might Health Center 
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available im- y | taining cheaper 
mediately. control] for cheaper, _ birth ee 
“Hopefull . severa op- 
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tives at a reduced price,” Joffe 
said. 

“We've been contacting drug 
companies to ask if they’re re- 
storing prices to what they were 
two years ago, but we’ve been 
hearing, ‘We'll get back to you,’ 
or ‘We're discussing that at the 
moment.” 

Joffe voiced concern that the 
current economic crisis might 
adversely affect pharmaceutical 


Amaranthine Museum provides a glimpse into Baltimore's artistic history 


CLIPPER MILL, From Al 
Home to artists’ studios, fancy 
bistros, galleries, new housing 
complexes and even its own mu- 
seum, the Clipper Mill area is 
truly a hidden gem of Baltimore. 

The Amaranthine Museum is 
of particular interest. A far cry 
from the traditional, stand-alone 
“temple-of-cultural-authority” 
museum model, the Amaran- 
thine is only accessible up a 
flight of stairs, around a corner, 
through a set of glass doors that 
remind the visitor of a doctor's 
office building, down a long hall 
full of exposed pipes and crum- 
bling plaster, past the back end 
of a restaurant, and, finally, up to 
a pair of industrial-looking gray 
doors boasting the number 120. 

No sign. No hours posted. In 


HAIR 
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fact, the visitor is quite sure for 
the first few moments that he or 
she has arrived at the wrong place. 
But no, 3 p.m. sharp, the doors fly 
open and a friendly face peeks 
out as if surprised that someone 
would even think to come visit, 
especially on a rainy day. 

The museum houses the life 
work of the late Baltimore art- 
ist and Hopkins alumnus Les 
Harris. Spanning 25 years of his 
work, the museum is organized 
in a labyrinthine pattern, snak- 
ing its way from contemporary 
art to ancient Egyptian, running 
through the ages and landing, 
resolutely, at the Big Bang and 
the dawn of time. Harris was a 
philosopher and professor, but 
mostly, he was a thinker. 

While he started as a minimal- 


~~ 
\\ 


ist artist, he quickly descended 
into what he fondly called “maxi- 
malism,” pulling out all the stops 
on his aesthetic, going for garish 
excess over tasteful omission. 

Visitors begin to understand 
his strange artistic philosophy 
as they sift through the intensely 
lush visual display of the labyrin- 
thine corridors. 

The museum comprises, as 
aptly put by an article on the mu- 
seum published in 2002, “a linear 
history of art and a decidedly 
non-linear theory of reality.” The 
display is theatrical, though the 
space is by no means a testament 
to the theory of excess that the 
artist espoused. Housed in a large 
warehouse space, the museum re- 
lies on bright, untrained lighting, 
which works to make everything 


\ 


in the space significant. 

A notion, one gets the sense, 
that the artist would have liked. 

When I walked into the muse- 
um and the first thing I saw was 
a tangled web of tinsel hanging 
in front of a brightly colored can- 
vas among wooden rods hanging 
from the ceiling that the docent ca- 
sually referred to as “stalactites,” 
my expectations weren't too high 
for the quality of the collection. 

But then, as I roamed through 
the galleries, down the corridors, 
getting lost in the labyrinth and 
lost in thought, I found myself 
pleasantly surprised by how 
much all the excess around me 
actually made sense. 

In his own compositions, Har- 
ris often used direct references 
from other works of art, starting 
with Pop, flowing through surre- 
alism and beyond, to impression- 
ism and further back, to rococo, 
to the Egyptians, sending the vis- 
itor soaring through the Ages of 
Aquarius and Pisces until land- 
ing, finally at the final room and 
the dawn of time, the birth of the 
gods, the big bang, the celestial. 


mally documenting how he grew 
and traveled in his philosophy. 

The Clipper Mill area is a par- 
ticularly relevant place to host 
this museum. Sally Harris attri- 
butes much of the foot traffic in 
the museum to the restaurant 
that sits adjacent. 

Increasingly, artists are flock- 
ing to Baltimore, attracted by the 
alternative vibe and the “off the 
radar” feel of the city, according 
to Sally Harris. She spoke of the 
Clipper Mill area as “up-and- 
coming, filling up with artist 
types,” saying that every year she 
finds there is more interest in the 
museum as Baltimore becomes 
more of an artistic city. 

Oddly enough, instead of 
standing skeptical of the whole 
experience by the end of my visit 
to the Amaranthine Museum, 
overwhelmed by the wealth of vi- 
sual stimuli, I found myself oddly 
inspired, settled with the notion 
of eras of aesthetic differentiation 
and the inevitable passage of time. 

Turning immediately to the 
happy docent, I smiled and said, 
“OK. Let's do that again.” 


to have access to birth control,” 
sophomore Katie Auerbach said. ,. 
“Birth control is really expensive, 
[but] people might now be able to 
access it more easily.” ; 

Prior to the Deficit Reduction , , 
Act, the Health Center purchased 
NuvaRing for around $3 to $5 
and Ortho pills for $10 to $11. 

Now, birth control can cost 
as much as $40 per cycle, a price 
many students at the University 
either cannot afford or are un- 
willing to pay. 

The Health Center has tried to 
mitigate the cost burdens on stu- 
dents by sending them to places 
like Walmart, Walgreens and Gi- 
ant, where generic birth control _ 
pills can be obtained for a much ., 
cheaper price. | 

However, Joffe pointed out 
that Hopkins students tend to 
find the Health & Wellness Cen- 
ter the optimal location to pick 
up their contraceptives. 

“I think students like the con- - 
venience of coming here,” Joffe , 
said. “It’s easier for students to ._ 
swing by here rather than to go 
all the way to Walmart. We also 
have online resources here, so, 
students can order contracep- .., 
tives online once they’ve been 
prescribed the appropriate pill, 
so they don’t have to have an ap- _, 
pointment here when they’re all , 
set.” , 

Freshman Maxi Gumprecht | 
noted that Hopkins students 
might be less comfortable going 
to outside sources for contracep- 
tives, 

“A lot of kids have sex in col- , 
lege for the first time, so not ev- 
eryone comes here on birth con- 
trol,” Gumprecht said. 

“It’s probably a scary experi- —. 
ence to get the stuff on your own, |. 
but when it’s on campus it’s more - 
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RAN scriptions we've sold,” Joffe said. 
“TL also worry that there are some |, 
students who've stopped using .. 
contraceptives entirely.” 

The Health Center has prom- . 
ised to make every effort to af- 
ford Hopkins students the most ;, 


inexpensive contraceptive plan — 


ing — those 
who come to 
visit.” Along 
that vein, 
the museum 
has decided 
to set up a 
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around and pass them to stu- , 
dents for cheaper as well,” Joffe 
said. 
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MICA The Amaranthine Museum contains a myriad of unique artwork. 
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SCA allows Facebook 
campaigning in election 


| SGA, From Al 
Hopkins students maintain Face- 
book accounts, and the social 
networking site has been used 
at colleges across campuses for 
keeping in touch with class- 
mates, posting pictures and chat- 
ting with friends. So according to 
tvan Lazerowitz, junior and SGA 
Senator, it would be logical that 
Facebook could serve as a very 
effective medium to publicize a 
campaign to a great number of 
constituents. 

Lazerowitz filed a motion last 
Thursday to allow Facebook and 
other social networking tools 

during election campaigns, cit- 
ing the rule as a violation of the 
free speech clause in the SGA 
constitution that reads, “such 
[CSE Constitution and election] 
_ Tules may limit free speech rights 
of candidates during election pe- 





riods but not in an overly restric- 
tive manner.” 

Lazerowitz, who authored the 
SGA constitution, said that he 
had previously been under the 
impression that the CSE had put 
a limitation on Facebook but not a 
complete ban. 

He drafted a brief and as a 
vice presidential candidate in 
the upcoming election, Lazerow- 
itz worked quickly to make sure 
that the SGA Judiciary’s decision 
would come out before campaign- 
ing officially began. 

Lazerowitz and junior Alieu 
Kanu, CSE chair, met before the 
Judiciary on Friday. Kanu repre- 
sented the defendant, the CSE, 
while Evan presented his own 
case to the four out of five judi- 
ciaries present. 

Kanu said, “I’m not against 
Facebook at all, I think it’s a very 
good resource. However, it has to 
be used in an orderly fashion.” 

After deliberating for several 
days, the Judiciary made its deci- 
sion Sunday, in favor of Lazerow- 
itz, and notified both Lazerowitz 
and the CSE on Monday morning. 
[ts reasoning was specified as such: 
“While the court acknowledges 
that the CSE has a legitimate inter- 
est in regulating the campaign pro- 
cess, we have determined that the 
prohibition of online social direc- 
tories is indeed overly restrictive 
as it unreasonably curtails the free 
exchange of thoughts ... through- 
out the democratic process.” 

The decision effectively struck 
out bylaws of the CSE’s Rules and 
Regulations that prohibit Face- 
book, and allowed the use of the 
site in campaigning. 

Though this was helpful news 
for the rest of the candidates, they 
did not receive word of the deci- 
sion until 7:30 p.m. on Monday, 
about an hour and a half before 
campaigning was officially un- 
derway. 

Lazerowitz stressed that his 
own rationale for filing the brief 
was not for his own personal 
agenda in elections but to uphold 
the SGA’s policies on free speech. 
Both candidates for Lazerowitz 
and sophomore Arjun Kapur, 
presidential candidate, have since 
created Facebook groups, though 
Lazerowitz’s was established sev- 
eral hours before Kapur’s. 

Free speech has been crucial 
to the SGA’s mission; for ex- 
ample, the SGA is not allowed 
to withhold money from any 
groups simply because it does 
not agree with the group's mis- 

sion or purpose. In line with this, 
Lazerowitz said he believed that 
Facebook should be allowed in 
“all campaigns. ; 

“Most nce allow Facebook 
groups [for campaigning]. There 
have not been any issues and I 
don’t foresee any issues. It would 
allow for more of an exchange of 


- FILE PHOTO 
Social networking for campaigns is now allowed. 








ideas, so that people don’t just 
vote for who they see and know; 
they can read peoples’ platforms 
and make their own decisions 
from that. I think it has ultimate- 
ly enhanced the whole election’s 
atmosphere,” he said. 

Kanu said of the results, “I 
still hold my original position. 
Maybe Facebook shouldn’t be 
blocked totally, and status up- 
dates could be allowed, but | 
think that the creation of groups 
are going to create a lot of issues 
when it comes to class elections. 
It’s not as bad as a problem now 
with but 
with class elections you are go- 
ing to have some 20 people run- 
ning and creating Facebook 
groups; people are going to get 
annoyed and tired of it.” 

Even if the existence of too 
many Facebook groups does 
hinder the point of 
using the Web site 
to campaign during 
class elections, the 
CSE rules and reg- 
ulations explicitly 
forbid any amend- 
ments from the be- 
ginning of execu- 


executive elections, 


tions. 


has not been previ- 
ously allowed, it is 
clear that problems 
may arise in terms of 
policing infractions. 

Since Facebook’s 
filters allow some 
people to see content 
and hides some from 
others, | monitoring 
groups and profiles for infractions 
will prove to become difficult. 
However, each candidate has a 
right to free speech that some ar- 
gue the CSE should have no right 
to infringe on. 


LAYOFFS, From Al 
work in different parts of the 
University. 

“We are making a special ef- 
fort to match people with valu- 
able skills to positions across the 
University with a demand for 
those skills.” 

According to Hayes, many HR 
employees across Hopkins have 
been assembled to perform these 
assessments, which some Univer- 
sity departments and divisions 
have already begun to request. 
In keeping with Hayes’s vision 
of the project, there has not been 
substantial discussion of layoffs 
thus far. 

“T haven't heard anything 
recently about such layoffs,” 
Dean of Academic Advising 
Jim Fry said. He added that 
his impres- 


tive elections until | 
the end of class elec- | 


Though Facebook | 
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DISABILITY, From Al 
on by society and not so much by 
the medical condition itself. Dis- 
ability is predominantly a social 
structure and nota physical one,” 
Villenas said. 

Junior Natalie Draisin, who 
participated in the admissions 
group, explained in an e-mail to 
the News-Letter that Hopkins’s 
inaccessibility begins with the 
admissions process. 

According to Draisin, prospec- 
tive students with disabilities 
may encounter several obstacles 
even before they arrive on cam- 
pus, beginning with the admis- 
sions Web site, which does not 
readily offer information about 
disability accommodations, and 
the application itself, which is not 
offered in Braille or audio files for 
those with sensory impairments. 

Although the admissions of- 


| fice accommodates students with 


disabilities on a case-by-case ba- 
sis, the small number of disabled 
students at Hopkins, Draison 
suggested, reflects the need for 
more improvements in the ad- 
missions process. 

“By not providing an equal 
opportunity for all students to 
access the admissions process, 
the University unintentionally 
excludes students with disabili- 
ties,” she said. 

“There are many different af- 
fordable options to increase the 
accessibility of the admissions 
process, and they need to be im- 
plemented to increase the diver- 
sity of this campus.” 

Senior Lindsay Bynum, a stu- 
dent in the special events group, 
echoed Draisin’s findings. While 
commencement was found to 
be relatively accessible, with in- 
creased handicapped parking, 
golf carts available for the mobil- 
ity impaired and a signer for the 
hearing impaired, many accom- 
modations are only given based 
on request. 

“Commencement 2009 will 
[accommodate the disabled], but 


| those things vary from year to 
| year, so next year students will 





have to ask for [ac- 
commodations] 
beforehand,” she 
said. 

“Disabled — stu- 
dents must take the 
initiative to receive 
accommodations. 
In order to be able 
to go here, [students 
with disabilities] 
need to be their 
own advocates and 
say, Hello my name 
is... I need xyz.” 

Groups also 
broke down their 
assigned areas into 
smaller compo- 
nents and assessed 
their specific func- 
tions. The Student 
Activities group 
evaluated the 
degree to which 
Hopkins’s student 
organizations were accessible 
within five sectors: academic, 
performance arts, Center for So- 
cial Concern, cultural and Greek 
groups. 

Students found that most on- 
campus student groups strongly 
encouraged active participation 
and were generally “very welcom- 
ing” to all students. However, the 
meeting locations — most of them 
cluttered practice rooms— proved 
to be inconvenient and difficult to 
navigate for anyone who may use 
a wheelchair or crutches. 

Similarly, junior Nick Kosik, a 
member of the Student Activities 
group, noted a willingness to en- 
courage all students to participate 
but also an uncertainty about how 
to make accommodations for stu- 
dents with disabilities. 

“A lot of groups were willing 
but didn’t have the resources [to 
accommodate disabled students]. 
A lot of different organizations 
didn’t even know about the ex- 
istence or the policies of the Of- 
fice of Disability Services,” Kosik 
said. 

“The school as a whole needs 
to train members and officers to 





School of Nursing Dean Martha 
Hill said. 

Along with the rest of 
the University, the Nursing 
School has implemented a hir- 
ing freeze, and Hill said that 
they are now using HR’s “new 
mechanism for strategic work 
analysis” in order to make sure 
that everything is “efficiently 
aligned” within the school and 
the system. 

When asked about this “new 
mechanism” and the possibility 
of future layoffs, Hill said that 
she hoped to avoid the issue, that 
it was “too early to say” and that 
she was not sure yet if it would 
come up in the future. “We just 
don’t know,” she said. 

Michael Klag, dean of the 
Johns Hopkins School of Public 

Health (JH- 





sion from re- 
cent meetings 
and previous 
discussions 


We hope that 
layoffs will not have to 


SPH), admitted 
the possibility 
of layoffs hap- 
pening in the 


on the topic is . next year. 
thatif there are occur and [we] will be “Over 80 
layoffs, “they looking to reduce hours percent of our 


won't come to 
Homewood 
campus and 
they are not 
imminent.” 

Fry said 
that since the 
month of April 
is beginning, there will be more 
meetings soon in which such 
topics could be covered, but that 
so far he has not “heard any- 
thing too scary.” 

The Hopkins registrar also 
does not predict any layoffs in 
the future. 

“We do not anticipate any 
layoffs anytime soon, nor has 
there been any discussion about 
reorganizing the office such that 
layoffs would ensue,” Registrar 
Mary Ellen Flaherty wrote in an 
e-mail to the News-Letter. 

Bill Harrington, senior associ- 
ate director of the Department of 
Athletics and Recreation, wrote 
in an e-mail that there will not 
be layoffs in athletics, even with 
the disbandment of the Hopkins 
crew team, and that no further 
teams are being cut. 

The Hopkins School of Nurs- 
ing has felt a push to be more ef- 
ficient. 

“We are trying very hard to 
look at the work we have to do 


‘and the way we do the work,” 


... in the first instance. 
—JEFFREY SHARKEY, 
DirRECTOR OF PEABODY 





budget is on 
external grants 


he said. 

“If individ- 
ual grants and 
contracts are 
not renewed, 
then people have to be support- 
ed through other mechanisms. 
If other grants and contracts 
aren't available, then jobs are 
at risk.” ; 

However, he added, JHSPH 
is expecting external funding to 
go up next year, and no layoffs 
are planned as a result of budget 
limitations. 

Many Hopkins divisions are 
implementing alternative meth- 
ods to save funds in an attempt 
to prevent having to layoff em- 
ployees. 

“While FY 10 will be a very 
challenging year, it will not be 
necessary for SAIS to employ 
layoffs or furloughs,” Myron 
Kunka, senior associate dean 
for Finance and Administra- 
tion of the School of Advanced 
International Studies, said in a 
recent e-mail to the News-Letter. 

“At SAIS we are undertaking 
a major review of all program- 
matic functional areas, orga- 
nization structures and all our 


positions. As part of our Rolling, 


and contracts,” - 


Back The Future strategic plan, 
we are conducting business pro- 
cess reviews and reengineering 
efforts across the board to assure 
that we have the most effective, 
efficient and modern processes 
possible.” 

Lori Citti, director for Study 
Abroad, also wrote to the News- 
Letter that the office does not 
plan to lay off any personnel, 
but that they also will not be 
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make them mc ore aware of disabil- 
ity, SO everyon e can participate.” 

The acces: sibility of certain 
buildings or g roups varied within 
and among tl 1e groups for some- 
one with limited mobility, with 
some places, like the Levering 
Food Court, c ategorized as “large- 
ly accessible” and others, like the 
Center for So: cial Concern, scoring 
a “completely ’ inaccessible.” 

Most fou nd employees and 
University personnel to be easy 
to talk to, biiat some participants 
reported thzut they found the ex- 
perience frustrating in terms of 
not being a ble to gain access. to 
particular siervices. 

Senior Ki2vin Roach, a member 
of the parlxing and transporta- 
tion group, found the experience 
isolating. A. member of his group 
rode on thi:2 JHMI shuttle and in 
Hopkins’s ]iscort Vans in a wheel- 
chair and f ound that setting up a 
shuttle to ¢30 to the medical c:am- 
pus took a |imost 40 minutes. ven 
then, the «driver was reluctant to 
allow othi2r passengers onto the 
same shut tle. 

Similaily, junior Anna John- 
ston of the Housing and Diining 


A sociology class assessed the disab ility access on campus and its social effects on some students. 


group found freshmen dorms, 
aside from Wolman, to be very 
inaccessible, since only the main 
floors could be réached by a stu- 
dent with limited mobility, ex- 
cept for the basement of Build- 
ing A. 

“This creates a very unfriend- 
ly environment as someone with 
a mobility impairment would not 
be able to visit any of their friends 
who were on upper floors,” John- 
ston said. 

The University is aware of the 
inaccessibility of some of its facili- 
ties and has “increased the amount 
of financial support for ADA proj- 
ects each year over the past several 
years and going forward addition- 
al increases are planned in the five 
year financial plan,’ according to 
Dean of Undergraduate Education 
Paula Burger. 

While some changes, such as 
constructing a ramp or elevator, 
require funding and a significant 
amount of time to implement, 
the students concluded that there 
are numerous smaller, less costly 
changes that could be effected 

that would greatly reduce both 
physical and social barriers. 





w 


hiring any additional ,»erma- 
nent sta ff. 

Acco rding to Jeffrey S'harkey, 
director* of Peabody, the Institute 
is takin g several measures; to help 
reduce costs. 

-“We closed our buildi ng over 
the winter holidays anid saved 
$50,00() in reduced heal:ing, se- 
curity and staff time. \We have 
not fillled all vacant stiff posi- 
tions <ind are relying or: greater 





‘Univ. says faculty, administration will not be laid otf despite harsh economy 


productivity from all staff. We 
are increasing our attention to 
fundraising and organizing our 
council to be an even more ef- 
fective fundraising body,” he 
wrote in an e-mail to the News- 
Letter. 

“We hope that layoffs will 
not have to occur and [we] will 
be looking to reduce hours 
where appropriate in the first 
instance.” 
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Neil Grauer discusses the emblematic Blue Jay Campus Kitchens proyect 


By GISELLE CHANG 
Staff Writer 


When Neil A. Grauer first 
drew a blue jay for a comic strip, 
he had no idea that it would later 
be the University’s emblem em- 
blazoned on the history of Hop- 
kins through lacrosse gear and 
tattoos. 

Grauer’s blue jay, born in 1965 
for a comic strip for the Johns 
Hopkins News-letter, is currently 
being honored as a special collec- 
tion at the Milton S. Eisenhower 
Library. 

When Grauer became the car- 
toonist for the News-letter in 1965 
he Was primarily interested in 
doing political cartoons. 

However, as Grauer explains, 
then co-editor Caleb Deschanel 
suggested a comic strip. 

“Caleb said ‘why don’t you 
create a comic strip with a blue 
jay in it and you can make topical 
comments,” Grauer said. “They 
thought it would just be a fun 
feature,” he added. 

Branching off from simply the 
cartoon strip, Grauer began to 
sketch sports illustrations with 
the blue jay. 

“I designed the logo for the 
sports editor column,” he said. 
“There’s the jay nest with the blue 
jay sitting in it with a fedora and 
a typewriter.” 

The sports cartoons of the Blue 
Jay, in which the Grauer Blue Jay 
is shown, beating up the oppo- 
nents’ mascots, have remained 
particularly popular. 

Grauer explained how it was 
five years after he graduated, in 
1969, that he received a call from 
Henry Cicerone, then head la- 
crosse coach, asking Grauer to 
draw a whole new set of blue jay 
cartoons, which would lead to 
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the still contiruing 
tradition of Cs rauer 
sketching a set of 
cartoons for Hof ’kins 
Lacrosse each ye var. 

“Chic (Cicerone) 
said ‘you know’ Bob 
Scott used thesi2: old 
News-letter cartcons 
of yours and he 
thumb-tacked tl 1em 
up to the billbo ard 
and they’re all _ tat- 
tered and yellow a ind 
full of thumbts ick 
holes, and I wanjt a 
whole new set!” he 
explained. 

“I started to 
draw a whole né!w 
set and I’ve done a 
new set every ye ar 
since; sometimes. I 
come up with new, drawings but 
a lot of the time the drawings 
stay the same. I dic’t believe in 
changing a winning formula,” 
Grauer added. 

In the mid-199()s the athletic 
department decide d to have a 
professional illustrator create 
the blue jay profile t hat has since 
been adopted as th«> official em- 
blem. 

Grauer explains this change 
as partially due to th e affinity the 
Hopkins Lacrosse ‘Team, more 
than any other tearn, had with 
the Grauer Blue Jay. 

“It was primarily because 
of Chic that it becaime associ- 
ated with the lac1‘osse team 
since he had it put on caps and 
bumper stickers,” G rauer said. 
“It seems feasible to. me for the 
athletic departmenit to have 
many versions of thve blue jay; 
if you look at Disney, there’s 
merchandise with all three 


types of Mickey froi the orig- 


irene’ 


s iam Jar 
‘ Fogo duns Pre did icrgy 
| 
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Grauer came up with the blue jay cartoon which has \endured as a Hopkins ty adition. 


Commons to promote student collaboration 


COMMONS, From Al 
electrical outlets for computers as 
two examples of the outdated na- 
ture of the current library. 

“We need a 21st century li- 
brary for 21st century people,” 
Tabb said. 

The Brody Learning Commons 
is still in the early planning stages 
and the administration and archi- 
tects are currently seeking input 
from students, faculty and staff. 

Tristan Levey, a member of 
the Library Advisory Council, 
said that many proposed aspects 
of the Brody Learning Commons 
are responses to student dissatis- 
faction with elements of MSE. 

“There's a need for more natu- 
ral light, more group study spac- 
es,” he said, referencing common 
student complaints. 

The Brody Learning Com- 
mons will, in large part, be look- 
ing to address those complaints. 
“The vision for Brody Learning 
Commons is 
all student fo- 
cused,” Kearns 

said. The Brody 
Learning Com- 








We need a 21st 
century library for 





up a Web site inviting sugges- 
tions from the University com- 
munity. “It’s only to our beriefit to 
tap into the students’ passions,” 
Tabb saicid regarding the site:. 
Withiim hours after the Web 
site was jlaunched, several clozen 
people had already contrilouted 
comment s. 
Accorciing to Tabb, the com- 
ments so far have mostly va'lidat- 
ed what t hey already plan to do. 
Paula Burger, dean of under- 
graduate «>ducation, said the inter- 
ests of unclergraduate and giadu- 
ate studen ts do not always alin. 
“Graduiate and undergraduate 
students have an uneasy itruce 
when it ccnmes to sharing spzice,” 
she said, s uggesting that as more 
classes aie organized arownd 
group provjects, undergraduates 
have incresiasingly been looking 
for social s'tudy space while grad- 
uate studerits continue to yearn 
for quiet. | 


But for ‘the 
most part, Levey 
said, there has 
been little con- 
tention in the 


mons will have planning _pro- 
prea eae 21st century people. ate A 
calls “open, —— WINSTON TABB, DE/AN hepesitist every 
flexible, interac- one wi satis- 
tive and collab- OF University LipRARIES fied by certain 
orative zones.” ee elements of the 
According to new building. 


Tabb, the new building will fea- - 


ture a large central reading room 
that he envisions as an “iconic 
reading room,” similar to what 
other university libraries have. 
While largely focused on study 
space, the Brody Learning Com- 
mons will also house a portion of 
the University’s rare books collec- 
tion. According to Tabb, the addi- 
tion will not compromise those 
study spaces already in existence. 
This is possible, Tabb explained, 
since many sources are being 
shifted to electronic versions, 
freeing up space previously dedi- 
cated to storage. “We don’t have to 
make a choice,” he said. . 
The planners have recently set 


“We all wiant more space, more 
technology-ifriendly space, and 
we want it now,” Levey said. 

_ Dean Bur yzer also felt the new 
technologicei| offerings would 
prove benefi c:ial. 

“We don’t have many places 
where studei1 ts have good access 
to technology that might give 
them cutting « :dge facilities to plan 
hi-tech preseri tations,” she said. _ 

The Brody Learning Commons 
may also offer; students another 24- 
hour study ce}inter on campus. “In 
terms of 24-h« ur access, there will 
be lots of flexil ility,” Kearns said. — 

Levey said) 24-hour access is a 
student conce:i:n as well but sug- 


gested that b¢»cause construction 


‘} 
a] 
vy i} 


philanthropic 


and time here,” she said. 





inal guy with spots for eyes to 
the current Fantasia Mickey,” 
he added. " 

Since having illustrated the 
Grauer Blue Jay, Grauer has 
worked in numerous places 
ranging from the Baltimore 
News-American, an evening 
paper which went out of busi- 
ness in 1986, to his current 
position with Johns Hopkins 
Medicine. 

Grauer has written one book 
about the Hopkins Bayview 
Medical Center and is currently 
working on another book; he 
also writes articles for the Johns 
Hopkins Medical Magazine and for 
many other monthly publications 
put out by the office of marketing 
and communications. 

Although he has not done 
many sketches or cartoons since 
the Blue Jay, he wrote a book en- 
titled Wits & Sages, which pro- 
files 12 syndicated journalists. 

“It is a series of profiles and 
caricatures and | illustrated that,” 
he said. “And occasionally I’ve 
been able to illustrate for feature 
articles,” he added. 

Though his cartooning days 
have started to lull, Grauer is 
proud to say that the Grauer Blue 
Jay endures. 

“Tm not in the Hall of Fame 


|) -but my blue jay is; in 1977 Bob 


Scott asked me to do a big post- 
er of the blue jay, which he had 
framed and hung in the athletic 
center conference room 





COURTESY OF JONATHAN KOMBLAU 


Neil Grauer’s blue jay collection, which includes athletic gear and sketches, is on display in the library. 


new blue jay and it ended up in 
the Hall of Fame,” Grauer said. 
He added furthermore that 


KITCHENS, From Al 

of CKP its industrial kitchen to 
use for meal preparation. Ac- 
cording to Carrell, the Church 
was started in the 1970s as a mis- 
sion to the University. 

“(The Campus Kitchens Proj- 
ect] is a part of the continuing 
tradition between the Church 


and the University,” Carrell said. 


the blue jay was featured on the | 
helmets of the lacrosse team for | 


the 2007 championship as well 


as being sported by some la- | 
crosse players permanently as | 


tattoos. 

Grauer stated that he had 
no idea at the time of the draw- 
ing that the cartoon he sketched 
would endure with such popu- 
larity, but that he was very flat- 
tered by its continuing life. 

“lm just extremely grateful 
that this cartoon character I cre- 
ated 43 years ago is still popu- 
lar; it’s hard to put your finger 
on why he’s popular,” Grauer 
noted. “I think he’s popular and 
never really lost his popular- 
ity because he has a personal- 
ity and that personality comes 
out,” he added. 


Grauer cited both L. Frank | 


Baum and Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle, whose respective works, 
The Wizard of Oz and the Sher- 


lock Holmes series, have been | 


so adored by the world that 
when the authors tried to 
kill the characters or write 
about other things, the public 
balked. 

“Ym. not interested in killing 
the Blue Jay but will keep draw- 
ing him,” Grauer said, referring 
to how the blue jay will endure as 
his legacy. 


| 





“Notevery chu rch would open 
its doors so readily,” Bill Tiefen- 
worth, director of the Hopkins 
Center for Social Concern (CSC), 
said. The CSC is the sponsoring 
office for CKP at Hopkins. 

Following a welcome from 
Carrell and Tiefenworth, Jerome 
“Axle” Brown, coordinator of 
CKJHU, spoke to the crowd of 
volunteers and community mem- 
bers assembled at the church 
about how his vision for starting 
the Campus Kitchen came about. 

While studying abroad in In- 
dia, Brown witnessed the par- 
allels between the “have” and 
“have not” communities. 

“I asked myself ‘How could 
this be?’” Brown said of the stark 
inequities he had seen. “We have 


| such a unique position in the Bal- 


timore community and are ideal- 
ly situated to collaborate in cam- 
pus-community partnerships.” 

Brown was overwhelmed by 
the number of community issues 
that needed to be addressed in 
Baltimore but decided to focus his 
energy on food insecurity. After 
hearing Robert Egger, founder of 
CKP, speak, Brown saw that the is- 
sue of food insecurity had a larger 
political and social context in Bal- 
timore and he aimed to change it. 

“Food is merely a vehicle for 
what we really want to do,” Lena 
Denis, Public Relations Committee 
co-chair of CKJHU, said. “We real- 
ly want to correct the inequalities 
of the system so people don’t have 
to be hungry or unhealthy.” 

Mike Curtin, CEO of DC Cen- 
tral Kitchen, the umbrella orga- 
nization for CKP, gave a keynote 
address atthe event.- .,,...,, 

Curtin explained. that Egger’s 
idea for CKP came from the concept 
of taking what was right in front of 


kick-off a success 


him and rearranging the resources, 

“University kitchens around 
the country are not being used to 
their full potential,” Curtin said. 
“There are so many young people 
who want to serve, and so much 
food going unused.” 

D.C. Central Kitchens has an 
agreement with the agencies to 
which it provides food. All the mon- 
ey that they save by receiving meals 
must be invested to help their clients 
on the road to self-sufficiency. 

“How can we pretend that by 
providing food, we're fighting 
hunger?” Curtin said. “We don’t 
want to be an enabler. We want 
to empower.” 

To close the formal part of 
the kickoff, University President 
Ronald Daniels commented on 
the importance of the program. 
Daniels expressed that CKJHU 
will help fight the national trend 
of poor nutrition that has formed 
as a result of decreasing dispos- 
able incomes. 

“ICKP] gives nutrition as wel] 
as dignity,” Daniels said. “And 
hopefulness as well.” 

Daniels concluded by revealing 
his limited culinary repertoire. 

“My kids think I am a one- 
recipe dad,” Daniels joked, “but 
I make a pretty good spaghetti 
Bolognese.” 

Brown's goal for the event was 
to set up an intimate environ- 
ment in which his team could 
thank their sponsors and intro- 
duce their project to the campus. 

‘(The kickoff] definitely ex- 
ceeded all the goals we had for 
it,’ Brown said. 

Looking forward, CKJHU 
plans to prepare and deliver 
food every Monday and Friday, 
though according to Brown this 
is contingent upon receiving ade- 
quate food donations each week. 

The kickoff concluded with a 
volunteer meal preparation. 20 
volunteers helped prepare ap- 
proximately 45 pounds of pasta 
primavera, fruit salad and three- 


bean salad. The food was deliv- 


ered to Manna House, a Balti- 
more relief organization for the 
poor and homeless, on Monday. 





for nearly 20 years, and 
then it was taken down 
when they went to the 


of the Commons will be- 
gin after Gilman reopens, 
they may wait to see 
how students utilize the 
new Hut before deciding 
whether or not 24-hour 
access is necessary. 

Kearns and Levey both 
agreed that there will 
need to be space in the 
Commons for a new café. 
“We'd like to have a new 
café in a space designed 
for the café,” Levey said. 

“Right now, the hand- 
ful of seats that are avail- 
able [in Café Q] are always 
occupied,” Kearns said. 
“The library will be at the 
nexus of the campus com- 
munity and the café will 
be at that crossroads.” 

It was President Bro- 
dy’s departure that led the 
school trustees, searching 
for a project with which 
to honor him, to take the 
idea of an MSE extension 
and turn it into the Brody 
Learning Commons. 

Dean Burger suggested 
that associating the proj- 
ect with President Brody’s 
departure was not only a 
fitting tribute to his contri- 
bution to Hopkins but also 
useful for fundraising. 

“The occasion of Bro- 
dy’s retirement proved an 
opportune time to identi- 
fy some gifts that could be 
directed toward this proj- 
ect, so the majority of the 
funding is coming from 
contribu- 
tions and gifts leveraged 
in response to his tenure 





Those involved with 
the project say that the 
next year or so will be de- 
voted to finalizing plans 


‘for the construction that is 


slated to begin next year. | 


— Additional reporting 
by Thomas Danner. 
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Economic scholars discuss global financial crisis at PAS 


Three Hopkins professors, along with a professor from University of Maryland, spoke before a crowd of 200 


By LAURA MUTH 
Staff Writer 


Despite the cancellation of one 
of its speakers, the Foreign Af- 
fairs Symposium’s (FAS) ‘fourth 
event of the year, a panel on the 
global financial crisis, had what 
co-chair Claire Cravero called “a 
great turnout.” About 200 people 
were present. Two different Hop- 
kins professors were able to step 
in and contribute in place of the 
absent Willem Buiter. 

The Panelists discussed the 
current financial crisis, the ef- 
fects of the U.S. crisis on the 
worldwide economy and strate- 
gies for overcoming the current 
recession. 

The first speaker was Dr. 
Robert Barbera, executive vice 
president and chief economist at 
Investment Technology Group 
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and a professor at Hopkins. He 
focused on the buildup to the 
current global financial crisis. 

“Tm going to talk about how 
we got into this mess, how bad 
the mess is and who to blame,” 
he said. 

One of his key points was that 
misunderstandings about hu- 
man nature and the way that the 
market functions were largely re- 
sponsible for the crisis. 

“We all fell in love with a 
model that said people will be ra- 
tional,” he said. 

According to Barbera, how- 
ever, people often act irrationally, 
basing their expectations of fu- 
ture results on what has hap- 
pened in the past. 

“If you string a bunch of hap- 
py yesterdays together, people 
don’t change their forecast. It’s 
not that they think things will 
get better, it’s that 
they don’t think 
| they will get 
| worse,” he said. 
Barbara said 
| that this lack of 
concern about the 
future meant that 
no one considered 
the possibility of 
housing prices go- 
| ing down, and so 
| no one planned for 
| that contingency. 
The government 
based its actions 
on what Barbera 
described as “the 
academic idea that 
the market can’t 
be outsmarted, 
and it turned out 
that wasn’t very 
smart.” 

The 
speak 


next to 
was Dr. 
Albert Kyle, a 
professor from 
the University of 
Maryland and a 
member of NAS- 
DAQ’s advisory 
board. He agreed 
with Barbera on 





many points about the causes 
of the crisis. He then discussed 
Secretary of Timothy 
introduced 


incentives for 


[Treasury 
Geithner’s recently 
plan to create 
private investors to buy some 
of the risky assets banks cur- 
rently hold so that they can gain 
enough capital to start lending 
again. 

“Tl think it’s a bit of a blunt in- 
strument to use,” he said. “Even 
if it works as planned, it won't be 
enough to fill the hole [of missing 
capital at banks].” 

Kyle also spoke about some 
of the future effects of the crisis 
on the world. He felt that people 
would be so focused on adapt- 
ing to the crisis in the developed 
world that undeveloped regions, 
especially Africa, could suffer 
more. 

“I think Africa is going to be 
forgotten,” he said. 

Christopher Carroll, a Hop- 
kins professor of economics, 
discussed some of the govern- 
ment’s actions to cope with 
the crisis, particularly within 
the Federal Reserve. He said 
that one important action they 
should take is “quantitative eas- 
ing. 

“The Fed is going out and 
buying long-term government 
securities .. . so that interest rates 
go down,” he said. 

He also described what he 
saw as the most important role of 
government at the moment. 

“Government needs to be the 
sane, rational, steady hand in the 
midst of a market where people 
are first euphoric and then pan- 
icked.” 

Finally, Olivier Jeanne, a Hop- 
kins professor and research fel- 
low at the Center for Economic 
Policy Research, spoke about 
what he called “the international 
dimension of the crisis.” 

One of the issues he dis- 
cussed was that all countries 
want their currency to be slight- 
ly devalued compared to other 
nations so that they fare better 
in international trade. Howev- 


er, not all nations can depreci- 
ate their currency at the same 
time. 

He also spoke about the dan- 
gers of protectionism and sug- 
gested that moderate inflation, 
between 2 and 6 percent, would 
be beneficial to the economy and 
could help it to recover. 

“The scary little secret is that 
we are not sure how to produce 
inflation,” he said. 

Though admittedly “gloomy” 
about the response of the global 
community thus far, Jeanne said 
that he would be glad to be con- 
tradicted by his colleagues. 

The questions following the 
panel ranged from requests on 
what to read to better under- 
stand the crisis — suggestions 
included The Economist and an 
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Various speakers addressed the global financial crisis last Tuesday in the Glass Pavilion as part of the FAS speaker series. 


economist named Hyman Min- 
sky — to whether the current 
literature regarding investment 
advice was still relevant. Panel- 
ists thought that in many cases 
current literature could be use- 
ful, provided that readers made 
responsible plans for the fu- 
ture. 

Audience responses were 
mostly positive, although some 
members remained confused 
about particular aspects of the 
crisis. 

“Ym a science major, so I don’t 
have a complete idea of economic 
theory,” junior Alex Sommerfeld 
said. “The overall picture is still 
convoluted, but the main thing is 
that it’s a complex situation.” 

Hilary Parker, a first year 
graduate student at the School 


of Public Health and Rocco Ad- 
dante, a student visiting Hop- 
kins, both found the event to be 
very informative: 

“They did a great job of ex- 
plaining what the government 
was doing and how everything 
started,” Addante said. 

Cravero felt that the presenta- 
tion was dense at times. 

“T was only able to follow be- 
cause I’ve taken econ classes,” 
she said. 

Before the panel began, she 
had asked the speakers what it 
was like to be an economist at 
this point in time. 

“They were all excited,” she 
said. “There are events like this 
now where people want to come 
and learn‘from them, and.there’s 
so much to.be,done.” 


SUMMER HOUSING 2009 


Taking summer classes, doing an internship or research? 





The Wolman Housing Office offers summer housing to full time 
Hopkins undergraduate students and to visiting students 
who are affiliated with JHU over the summer! 


Where: Wolman Hall East 5,6, and 7 


When: Sunday, May 24, 2009 - Saturday, August 1, 2009 


How to Apply: visit www.jhu.edu/hds and look for 
Summer Housing under Housing News. 


Space is limited, so apply earl 
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Utah Valley U. 
student newspaper 
disappears 


Last week, an estimated 3,500 
copies of the student newspaper 
at Utah Valley University myste- 
riously disappeared. 

The staff writers of the UVU 
Review cannot come up with any 
potential reasons for why nearly 
all of their 4,000 copies were tak- 
en off campus. 

None of the copies could be 
found in campus trash cans. 

Staff members could only 
find two potentially controver- 
sial items in the March 23 issue: 
an editorial calling for changes 
in student government elections 
and a letter to the editor criticiz- 
ing the selection of an associate 
professor of political science at 
Brigham Young University as 
Utah Valley’s next president. 

Both articles are on the news- 
paper's Web site and all the arti- 
cles from the stolen issue will be 
printed in the upcoming one. 

Chris Taylor, associate vice 
president for university market- 
ing and communications, said 
Utah Valley officials were taking 
the event seriously, as it possibly 
marks a First Amendment viola- 
tion. 


Bowling Green 
State erotic exhibit 
sparks debate over 
student rights 


The removal of a piece of 
artwork from Bowling Green 
State University Professor David 
Sapp’s exhibit has sparked dis- 
cussion about how much First 
Amendment rights permit artis- 
tic expression. 

The statue featured a girl 
kneeling and performing oral 


sex on her middle school science © 


teacher. The piece was titled “The 
Middle School Science Teacher 
Makes a Decision He’ll Live to 
Regret.” 

Last Wednesday, James Mat- 
thew Smith, interim dean of the 
University’s Firelands campus, 
obtained permission from the 
University provost to remove the 
sculpture. 

University officials sent out a 
press release Friday supporting 
its decision to remove the statue. 
A principle concern was that the 
statue was visible from the near- 
by children’s theater. 

Sapp felt that the exhibit, 
named “A Bakers Dozen,’ was 
incomplete with only 12 figures. 
He chose to close the entire ex- 
hibit in protest. 

In Sapp’s opinion, the exhibit 
was not pornographic but rather 
artistic. 

“There's no genitalia, it’s made 
in such a way that you can’t see 
any sort of sign of ecstasy on the 
man’s face and you can't tell the 
exact age of the person but the ti- 
tle tells that it’s a young teen,” he 
said to The Bowling Green News. 














“Is it hard to look at? Well sure. 
But it’s not explicit.” 

Many professors at Bowling 
Green State University were con- 
cerned about whether the statue’s 
removal would set a precedent 
for allowing the University to 
place limitations on academic 
freedom. 

The “Bakers Dozen” exhibit 
was also presented at Lock Ha- 
ven University in Pennsylvania 
this past October, where it did not 
encounter similar opposition. 


Harvard admits 


record low of 
seven percent 


Harvard College accepted 
only 7 percent of its 29,112 appli- 
cants this year, a drop from the 
79 percent of students who were 
admitted to the college last year. 

Currently, 2,046 students have 
been accepted into Harvard's 
class of 2013, with as many as 200 
expected to join the class from 
the waitlist — the college was con- 
servative as usual in its admis- 
sions process and is prepared for 
enrollment of up to 81 percent of 
the accepted applicants. 

The college saw a 6 percent 
increase in applicants this year, 
meaning that, despite the lower 
acceptance rate, Harvard officials 
will expect this year’s class to be 
larger than the current freshmen 
class. Only 1,948 students were 
offered spots a year ago. 

Admissions officers called 
the class of 2013 one of the most 
competitive and diverse groups 
in recent years. Dean of Admis- 
sions William R. Fitzsimmons 
called the accepted students “the 
best class we’ve admitted,” and 
stressed that the rise in appli- 
cants made the admissions pro- 
cess more competitive than ever. 

A little more than 50 percent 
of the admitted class is male, 
while 10.9 percent are Latino (a 
record high), 10.8 percent are Af- 


‘rican American, 17.6 percent are 


Asian-American, and 1.3 percent 
are Native American. 


More students 
turn to fast food 
in ailing economy 


With the economy worsening, 
more students are looking to fast 
food as a cheap alternative. Mc- 
Donald's sales in college towns 
rose by an average 1.4 percent 
in February; for Burger King the 
rise will be about 2 to 3 percent. 

Many Americans actually 
spend as much money eating 
out as they do on groceries, even 
though they eat out to save mon- 
ey. However, eating habits and 
cravings are difficult to erase, 
and some will continue to eat fast 
food even if prices rise. 

However, Yale’s Sustainable 
Food Project Director Melina 
Shannon-DiPietro stated that the 


best meals in terms of value are © 


home-cooked. 
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Other College News 


Kelly Brownell, director of 
the Rudd Center for Food Policy 
& Obesity, said that eating out 
encourages diners to opt for 
cheaper, larger portions. This 
encourages larger caloric intake 
and leads to a long-term risk for 
poorer health. 

Rebecca Womack, foundation 
and grants coordinator of Alice 
Waters’s Chez Panisse Founda- 
tion, also said that many don't 
realize that home-cooked meals 
are not only better for waistlines, 
but they are also better for wal- 
lets. She said that a garden worth 
$70 to create yields about $600 of 
produce a year. 


MIT officers 
arrested after 
recycling student 
newspaper 


Two MIT police officers were 
suspended on March 18 after 
admitting that they recycled 300 
copies of the MIT student news- 
paper, The Tech, that had been on 
stands in the student center. 

The March 17 issue of The Tech 
had featured a story about the ar- 
rest of a fellow MIT police officer. 
Joseph D‘Amelio was arrested on 
March 14 and has been charged 
with drug trafficking after being 
found with more than 800 tab- 
lets containing Oxycodone and 
$16,000 in cash. 

On March 24, 300 copies of the 
paper were discovered in a recy- 
cling bin near the student center. 
The Tech filled a police report. 

The following day, two offi- 
cers came forward through the 
Campus Police Association, their 
union, according to both Cam- 
pus Police Chief John DiFava and 
union president Joseph S. West. 

DiFava said the officers had 
been placed on administrative 
leave without pay and stressed 


that “The police department is 


looking into the entire incident, 
photographs, interviews.” — 

West pointed out that mem- 
bers of the MIT police force are 
under a lot of stress given the 
controversies surrounding the 
D’Amelio case. 

The officers, whose names 
have not been released, have 
been described as “great guys, 
with unbelievable track re- 
cords,” West said, but DiFava 
was clear that the police force 
is taking the incident very seri- 
ously. 


Economic 
downturn affects 
doctoral 
admissions 


Amidst tighter economic con- 
ditions, several universities have 
announced that they plan to 
admit fewer Ph.D students this 
year. 

Emory University has made 
plans to cut its doctoral admis- 

sions by 40 per- 





cent for the next 
fall, and Colum- 
bia University 
announced a 
similar cut in 
the number of 
Ph.D — students 
| of about 10 per- 
| cent. 

The recession 
has similarly af- 
fected state uni- 


isis 
pe 


admissions at 
the University of 
South Carolina, 
said. When bud- 
gets are tight, 
schools might be 
forced to reduce 
Ph.D admissions 


to lower costs, 
especially since 
many depart- 
ments fully fund 
doctoral stu- 
dents, he said. 
Some of the 
school’s depart- 
ments are  ad- 
mitting similar 
number of Ph.D 
candidates at 
lower levels of 
funding, while 
others are cur- 


tailing doctoral 
admissions alto- 
gether. 

Both the Uni- 
versity of Texas 
and the Univer- 
sity of South 
Carolina report- 
ed an increase 
in the number 
of Ph.D applica- 
tions, jumps of 
12 and 17 per- 
cent (from the previous year) 
respectively. 

But with the squeeze on fund- 
ing sources, like stipends and 
fellowships, both institutions 
expect to see an overall drop in 
doctoral admissions. 


Notre Dame 
students speak 
out against 
Obama's invitation 


ment. 


Several student groups at Notre 
Dame University have united in 
opposition to the decision by Uni- 
versity President Rev. John Jen- 


Proceeds from 
Fed. Hill Auction 
go to animal 
shelter 


One of Federal Hill’s largest 
homes, 405 Warren Ave., was 
auctioned this Tuesday, accord- 
ing to the Baltimore Sun. 

The bidding stopped at 
$808,500 for the elegant 19th-cen- 
tury home, the proceeds from 
which will benefit a Richmond- 
based animal charity. 

The house had been owned by 
the late Kenneth Munzert, a re- 
tired engineer who died last year 
at age 88 and had no close surviv- 
ing family members. 

He left his home to the Society 
of the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals of Richmond, the orga- 
nization that had pledged to care 
for his beloved German Shep- 
herd, Beauregard, after he died. 

When his dog died first, Mun- 
zert decided to leave the house, 
his principal asset, to the charity. 
The house, which: overlooks the 
harbor, was sold to Mahlon Ap- 
gar of Ruxton. 

Munzert was born in the city 
and grew up on Baltimore Street 
on the west side. He attended 
Staunton Military Academy and 





kins to invite U.S. President Bar- 
rack Obama to deliver the school’s 
2009 Commencement address. 

This coalition, which includes 
Notre Dame Right to Life, Notre 
Dame College Republicans, the 
Irish Rover student newspaper and 
six other campus groups, has put 
together a Web site, /ittp://www.ndre- 
sponse.com, and released a formal 
statement in the hope of “leading 
student response” to the invitation. 

The statement, in defining the 
coalition’s goals, says that “in re- 
sponse to the University’s decision, 
we pledge ourselves to acts of wit 
ness that will be characterized by 
respect, prayerfulness, outspoken 
fidelity to the Church and true 
concern for the good of our Univer- 
sity.” 

Various pro-life and religious 
groups have denounced Notre 





of the Baltimore arts community, 
which fears a crippling drop in 
funds that could endanger the 
Maryland arts for years. 

A $6 million cut to state arts 
funding is currently in the works, 
a move that has compelled much 
of the closely-knit Baltimore ar- 
tistic community to band togeth- 
er and lobby the state govern- 
ment to stave off this reduction 
of funding. 

“It's frightening,” —_ Rebec- 
ca Hoffberger, founder of the 
American Visionary Arts Mu- 
seum, said. “This is a real house 
of cards. Everyone's in triage. 
[If these cuts go through] it will 
take Baltimore’s arts community 
a decade to recover at best. And 
many will not survive.” 

House Bill 101, the Budget 
Reconciliation and Financing 
Act of 2009, puts many other 
industries at risk of losing sig- 
nificant funding as well though, 
meaning it will be an uphill 
battle for the arts community to 
save state funding — other, bet- 
ter connected and more power- 
ful interest groups have a leg up 
in that front. 

As economic conditions wors- 
en (Maryland currently has a 
$2.4 billion budget deficit), many 
recipients of public expenditure 
will have to tighten their belts. 
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COURTESY OF HTTP,/MEDIA.COLLEGEPUBLISHER COM 
Student groups at Notre Dame are protesting against the school’s invitation to Obama to speak at Cornmence- 


Dame and Jerikins for extend- 
ing the invitation to President 
Obama, but this is the first orga- 
nized student opposition. 

There are several student Face- 
book groups at Notre Dame that 
support Jenkins’s decision; the 
largest of these, with 3,453 mem- 
bers as of March 26, is titled “We 
will be honored to have President 
Obama at Notre Dame.” 

Mary Daly, the president of 
Notre Dame Right to Life, claims 
the coalition’s Web site has been a 
major success so far. 

“T personally have gotten over 
55 pages of e-mails, and the e-mail 
of the coalition just today has re- 
ceived a massive response very 
quickly,” she said. 

' The coalition has not as of yet 
made any formal ties with any 
outside groups. 
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supported by Kevin Zeese, a 
personal friend, environmental 
activist, Green Party political 
candidate and leader of the’non- 
profit Campaign for Fresh Air 
and Clean Politics. 

Jason Sullivan, head of Fells 
Point Main Street, stated that 
Green Rider and other new busi- 
nesses in the area are signs of a 
bright future for a neighborhood 
affected by the post-holiday sea- 
son and economic downturn. 


Md. employees 
S.S. numbers lost 
IN mail or stolen 


The names and Social Secu- 
rity numbers of some 8,000 state 
employees were reported “lost in 
the mail” by the Maryland De- 
partment of Budget and Manage- 
ment this past month. 

While there is no evidence 
that the information was stolen, 
Maryland officials recommended 
that all those whose information 
was lost send a “fraud-alert” to 
national credit-rating agencies in 
case someone tries to use the in- 
formation maliciously. — 

The information was listed 
on a monthly fee invoice sent by 
SHPS Human Resource Solutions 

Inc. the company that manages 











later earned an engineering de- 
gree at Harvard University. 

He held jobs with the Region- 
al Planning Council, the City of 
Baltimore, the old John C. Legg & 
Co. and the Hopkins Hospital. 


versities, which 
have also report- 
ed a decrease in 
doctoral admis- 
sions, _ despite 
an increase in 
the number of 
doctoral appli- 
cations. Some 
departments of 
the University of 
South Carolina 
‘are considering 
a plan to only — 
admit one Ph.D 
student every 
other year. — 
“Public 


health savings accounts for state 
workers. The envelope arrived 
torn and empty at the Maryland 
Government Employee Benefits 
Division on March 3. “i 
Government officials sent an 
e-mail to the employees on the 
list on March 23, stating that the 
invoice had been lost in the mail 
and that the U.S. Postal Service 
had issued an apology. Vs 
The announcement raised 
concerns about potential identity — 
theft and why the inforn 


ote 


was not sent e! oO 


businessman 
promotes “green” 
vehicles, scooters | 


Green Rider, an electric scooter 
shop, has opened on Broadway in 
Fells Point. It was opened by Ray 
Carrier, who was inspired when 
an electric scooter nearly ran him 
over during a trip to China. 

_ Motorino scooters are classi- 
fied as low-speed vehicles and 

_ require no special license. They 
can reach 20 miles per hour and 
fe get 30 miles between ba z 








Md. budget 

cuts threaten 
Baltimore's artistic 
communities 
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To tan or not to tan: Red Maple provides elegant dining experience 
that is the question 


ome readers might 
see the subject of this 
columnas premature. 
After all, it was about 
50 degrees outside 
on Monday, and with the fierce 
winds, going out even in bare 
legs was cautioned against. And 
while Sunday gave us a searing 
sun (whip out the sunglasses, ev- 
eryone) it was still windy enough 
to give those sunbathers a slight 
chill. 

True, this late March/early 
April weather is teasing us, but 
people are already talking about 
Spring Fair and 
if you ask me, 
even the sun 
is getting a bit 
impatient for 
its permanent 
return to Balti- 
more. 

And it is bet- 
ter, | think, for 
us to talk about 
the issue of tan- 
ning before the 
opportunity 
arises. ; 

Let’s not address skin cancer 
right now. We are young, and 
therefore obviously invincible. 
We are talking pure aesthetics 
here. 

There is 


(or threat) 


even 
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These women are recognized 
beauties and are admired: for 
their pale skin. Several hail from 
the United Kingdom, which 
makes the Emerald 
Isle is notorious for their cloudy 
weather. But these women are 
profiting from their time under 
the clouds. Their beauty is defi- 
nitely enhanced by the fact that 
they are pale. ; 

Paleness 


sense as 


allows a_ person's 
features to take full attention, 
Whereas a tan draws attention 
away from other features and to 
itself. Take for instance, Blanch- 
ett. When look- 
ing at her face, 
her light blue 
eyes pop; they 
are compliment- 
ed by her light 
a skin, but not up- 
j staged by it. 
Jennifer 
Connelly is an- 
other 


example 
of a_ beautiful 
actress known 


for her light skin (and she’s an 
American!). The contrast be- 


tween her nearly black hair and | 


her very light skin draws atten- 
tion and admiration to her. 


Just like a tan, paleness works | 


for many different colorings, but 





something 
to be said for 
both being 
tan and _ be- 
ing pale. The 








slight tan 
is healthy, 
hearty, glow- 
ing. Then 
there is the 
baked to 
brown __ look, 
which I hap- 
pen to also 
enjoy. 
Onivne or 
Spring Break 
I was in 
Florida, and 
I saw many 
women __ trot- 
ting around 


with skin just 
about the col- 
or of a potato. 
I truly find it 
an amusing 
choice, the same,way I’m strange- 
ly attracted to giant tacky cos- 
tume jewelry. 

Now, whether or not a tan 
looks good on someone depends 
on the individual’s skin. A tan 
can look good with any hair col- 
or and any eye color, but some 
people’s skin is just not made to 
tan. 

There are the unearthly pale 
people, with their porcelain 
doll skin, who cannot achieve 
a golden hue. No matter how 
much they try, they can only 
burn to a light pink or worse, 
a painful looking (and feeling) 
red. 

This season, I'd like to fea- 
ture those porcelain mod- 
els as icons of skin fashion. 
Think of Karen Elson, the 
British model, with her white 
skin and reddish-orange hair. 
Consider also the British pop 
singer Nicola Roberts, whose 
skin borders on translucence. 

There’s also Cate Blanchett, 
whose light blonde hair prac- 
tically matches her skin color, 
and Tilda Swinton. 





COURTESY OF TANPLUSFORHEALTH.COM 
Avoid tanning booths this season. Tan Is out. 
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it best comple- 


ments those 
with light 
blonde, red or 
dark brown 
hair. 

So this 
year, instead 


of running out 
to the beach in 
your bikini to 
sun-worship 
for several 
hours, 
sider a new 
approach to 
skin care. Slap 
on some sun 
block. Pale- 
ness suggests 
elegance. 
In 
March 


the 


the designer 
Nicolas Ghes- 
quiére said 
Connelly was 
“one of the most striking and 
radiant women I know.” “Strik- 
ing” and “radiant” are definite- 
ly words that describe the allure 
of the pale. It is not a beauty that 
simply sits on display — it slaps 
you in the face and demands to 
be noticed. 

Ghesquiére continued, “She 
exudes intelligence and is both 
incredibly classically beautiful 
and endlessly interesting and 
mysterious.” 

“Intelligence” is not always 
the first word that comes to mind 
when discussing beauty, but it 
suggests an extra power within 
someone’s features — and pale- 
ness can lend just that. 

Instead of baking out on the 
Beach, the pale girl seeks to 
further her mind by visiting a 
museum or studying her books, 
preserving her skin along the 
Way. 

We should all be pale after 
this long winter, though. Espe- 
cially since we’ve been study- 
ing in the library like good stu- 
dents all semester long, haven't 
we? 





SNARKERATLCOM 


Cate Blanchett’s skin complements her eyes and makes her features more pronounced. 


is- | 
sue of Vogue, 


With dishes to fit every budget, this exotic dining locale is worth a trip off campus 


few blocks north 

of the Mount 

Vernon/Pea- 

body stop along 

the JHMI shuttle 
route sits an unassuming facade 
adorned with two stylized maple 
trees, with the address “930” 
prominently displayed over the 
door. 

No name accompanies the 
minimalist exterior, and as we 
enter, Our eyes take some time 
to adjust to the cave-like dark- 
ness inside. The entrance is like 
a portal that transports us into 
what appears to be another 
world. 

Inside Red Maple, my two 
friends and | are directed to 
low, wooden tables that barely 
reach our knees. The tables are 


| surrounded by plush poufs col- 


ored in muted tones. Behind us 
is a bar with a glass countertop 
and six swivel seats. Our menu 
consists of a three-panel book- 
let that is backed by cork, giv- 
ing it a substantial and rustic 
feel. 

The menu 
contains sec- 
tions titled Sal- 
ads, Shared 
Starters, Global 
Small Plates, En- 
trées and Des- 
serts. There are two simple sal- 
ads available; spinach salad and 
organic greens salad, as well as 
two starters, edamame hummus 
or a red maple crab dip. The first 


| three options are about $8, while 








the crab dip is $11. 

We went straight to the 
“Global Small Plates,” since the 
starters did not catch our eye, 
and the entrées were over $20 


con- | each. Luckily, there were only 


three entrée items, while there 
were 15 Global Small Plates. 
These are the menu items that 
you want. They are like tapas 
or mezze, and prices for these 
plates range from $6 to $10. We 
ordered tuna tartare, smoked 
salmon avocado spring rolls 
and shrimp fritters. 

The tartare and fritters came 
out first, both with equally stun- 
ning presentations. The tartare 
was presented on crispy wont- 
ons, entwined with mango piec- 
es and topped with thin, snow 
pea strips. It tasted like a crispy, 
spicy sushi, with the sweetness 
of the snow pea strips offset- 
ting the spiciness of the mango 
sauce. Overall, the flavors were 
very balanced. 

In appearance, it reminded 
me of the raw form of the filling 


end Guo 
B-more 





for a dumpling. While that may 
be a_ rather 
disconcerting 
presentation 
to some, it was 
quite good. 

f course, 
as with any 
kind of tapas item, the portion 


for Less 
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The interior of Red Maple features distinctive low, wooden tables surrounded by plush, minimalist seating. 


size can leave something to be 
desired, but at Red Maple, the 
quality of the food actually 
made up for the smaller por- 
tions. 

By the candle-lit half-light of 
the table, I could barely notice 
that my ‘shrimp fritters were 
on an uninspired bed of leaves 








All of the restaurant's dishes combine flavor with elegant presentation. 





Running your way to better health 


I came to the realization this 
morning that among all of to- 
day’s appliances and machines, 
the elevator is by far the most in- 
furiating. 

As Irushed to the elevator that 
I expected would carry me to the 
highest floor of my dorm build- 
ing, | was followed closely by four 
Hopkins students who promptly 


| pressed the but- 


tons for stops on 
floors one, two, 
three and four. 

Forget it,. I'll 
take the stairs, I 
thought, glaring at their backs 
and pushing towards the eleva- 
tor door. Who the heck takes the 
elevator up just one floor? 

The answer is, a lot of people. 
Let’s call this tendency to avoid 
any extra physical exertion the 
“elevator attitude.” It’s especially 
prevalent among hyper-stressed 
Hopkins students who are con- 
vinced that they cannot possibly 
spare an extra minute or two from 
their overbooked lives to devote 
to physical activity between orgo 
labs and bio lectures. 

The “elevator attitude” gives 
us an excuse to avoid stairs at all 
costs and to skip the trip to the 
gym in order to squeeze an extra 
hour of sleep out of a busy day. 
But be warned! Possible side ef- 
fects of the “elevator attitude” 
include climbing stress levels 
and weight gain. For those of us 
whose most rigorous physical 
activity consists of vigorously 
typing out a reading response 
paper or sprinting to beat a com- 
petitor to an unclaimed desk on 
M Level, an attitude adjustment 


Leah Mainiero 
Guest Column 


is in order. Here are a few simple 
and easy ways to improve your 
fitness while at school: 


Climb the stairs 

For students living in one of 
the multi-story dorms or apart- 
ments that surround Hopkins’s 
campus (that is, everyone who 
does not live in the AMRs), the 
elevator is always 
an option. But do 
yourself and fel- 
low _ elevator-rid- 
ers a favor next 
time you return to 
your room and 


take the stairs a TV sitcom, try 
instead. It’s a 66 going fora short 
small change The “elevator run instead. Try 
in habit that attitude” gives us an to run or run- 


will cost you on 
average only a 
minute or two 
out of your day, 
and you'll im- 





excuse to avoid stairs 
at all costs and to skip 
the trip to the gym. 





cise if you have a teammate or a 
partner counting on you. With 
spring comes a myriad of in- 
tramural offerings, such as soc- 
cer, basketball, inner tube water 
polo and volleyball that you can 
join. Or, if you prefer running 
or working out in the gym, find 
a partner with the same level of 
fitness as yourself who will push 
you to work harder. 


Run 
Running is one of the most ef- 
ficient ways to burn calories. The 
next time you think about sitting 
, down to watch 


walk for at least 


and stringy carrot shavings. The 
fritters themselves were hot out 
of the oven, though. They were 
moist and quite smooth inside 
the initial crisp of their deep 
fried exterior. 

The filling of my fritter was 
made of shrimp, artichoke 
and spinach, so the inside was 
quite green, about the shade 
of avocado flesh. The lumps of 
shrimp inside were succulent 
and decidedly well-combined, 
and overall it was a delight to 
eat. 

The ginger-soy dipping sauce 
accented the fritters quite well, 
giving it a slight Asian flavor. 
Both of my friends thought that 
the fritters were very salty, but 
for some reason | did not notice 
the effect, which was surprising, 
since I usually have a fairly mild 
palate. 

After a bit of a wait, the spring 
rolls arrived. They were fried to.a 
perfect golden brown, not like the 
rubbery kind found at some Chi- 
nese buffets. The smoked salmon 
flavor could not be missed in 
these, and the excellent crisp of 
the spring rolls was quite satisfy- 
ing. 

Neither my friends nor I 
could detect the flavor of the 
avocado, but there were plenty 
of scallions to go along with the 
smoked salmon. It came with a 
dill-lemon sour cream sauce that 
complemented the fish well. 

The menu only has coffee and 
tea — other desert items are not 
listed. Instead, you must ask the 
waiter about the desserts for that 
night. When we went, the waiter 
offered us three different des- 
serts, including carrot cake and 
coffee cake. Though we declined, 
the desserts sounded rather en- 
ticing. 

Red Maple turns into more of 
a trendy club after 10 p.m. most 
nights. It features weekly events, 
including various types of danc- 
ing, like flamenco and _ belly 
dancing, local DJs and drinks. 
These late nights happen when 
more people flow in and the en- 
ergy picks up. 

However, students without 
cars may find it difficult to get 
back to campus after a late night 
out at Red Maple, unless they 
plan ahead and secure a cab or 
an alternative ride home, as the 
JHMI shuttle stops running at 
midnight. 

In a word, Red Maple is chic. 
Go there for a high-class din- 
ing experience as well as good 
company. The food is reasonably 
good, and while the prices are on 
the high side for the small por- ~ 





20 minutes to 
start out with, 
and build up 
your mileage as 


prove circula- your stamina 
tion, burn a few improves. 

extra calories The neigh- 
and work your calves, quads and __ borhoods around campus, specif- 
glutes,in the process. ically Roland Park, Guilford and 


Take the scenic route 

It's growing sunnier and 
warm every day. Instead of mak- 
ing a beeline for your first class 
in the morning, try taking a lon- 
ger route and squeeze in a short 
walk. Again you'll burn a few ex- 
tra calories and de-stress before 
your next class. 


Play an intramural 

Join a team or find a partner. 
It’s a lot easier to make the time 
and find the motivation to exer- 


Druid Hill are truly picturesque, 
especially in the spring time. Us- 
ing a Web site like Mapmyrun. 
com to create your own running 
route will let you plan your route 
ahead of time and will give you 
an idea about how hilly your 
running route is. 

Life at Hopkins is most often 


fast-paced and intense, but don't. 


let your body suffer as a result. 
Take advantage of some of the 
enjoyable fitness opportuni- 
ties college living provides, and 
you'll be happier and healthier. 


tions, the dishes are beautiful’ to 
behold and a great value for the 
money. / 
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Disability access 


It is no surprise to many members of the 
Hopkins community that Homewood cam- 
pus has limited disability access. The report 
compiled by 2008’s Sociology of Disability 
class confirmed that physically disabled stu- 
dents have limited access to some of campus’s 
most frequented buildings. 

The 2009 class, led by graduate student 
Christian Villenas, examined the social bar- 
riers that arise at Homewood for students 
with disabilities. While over the past year 
several improvements have been made to 
make campus buildings more accessible, this 
semester's findings reaffirm last year’s con- 
clusions: Being a disabled student on this 
campus can be both difficult and isolating. 

This page commends the University for 
taking steps to improve access, but there is 
still a long way to go to make Homewood 
an inviting place for disabled students. 
However, with hiring freezes, a shrinking 
endowment and other economic insecuri- 
ties, the University’s top priorities do not 
include large-scale construction that would 
directly benefit only a small percentage of 
the Hopkins student body. The Sociology 
of Disability class has recommended the 
implementation of smaller, less costly op- 
tions designed to improve the ease of ac- 
cess for disabled students. These are the 
sorts of projects that ought to be imple- 
mented with all warranted speed. This is 
much more feasible and ensures that the 
topic of disability accessibility will not be 
delayed indefinitely. 

Instead, this would allow for the gradual 
incorporation of changes into the Hopkins 
community in a manner that is more eco- 
nomically practical. During this time though, 


larger-scale renovations, like the building 
of ramps and elevators and updating older 
buildings that do not meet with the stan- 
dards of the Americans with Disabilities Act 
(ADA), should be in the planning stages so 
that once the economy rebounds, they may 
be quickly implemented. 

It is easy to rationalize the lack of acces- 
sibility with the logic that there are not a 
lot of physically disabled students currently 
on campus. However, this is a self-perpetu- 
ating problem. Upon touring Hopkins as a 
potential student, those with disabilities are 
given a separate tour that goes through the 
handicapped accessible parts of campus. 
These tours can be isolating for the potential 
student while highlighting the extent of inac- 
cessibility on campus, perhaps discouraging 
these students from attending Hopkins. Asa 
result, there appears to be little need for dis- 
ability access — the cycle continues. 

Aside from the physical barriers, our cam- 
pus’s disability services are not well known, 
creating even more social isolation for dis- 
abled students as they wade through bureau- 
cracy trying to accomplish what is normally 
considered to be simple tasks like filling out 
the Hopkins admissions application, riding 
the JHMI shuttle and more. 

The work done by the Sociology of Disabil- 
ity class is important in bringing attention to 
an issue that the University should remedy as 
soon as possible, both financially and orga- 
nizationally. But with circumstances as they 
are currently, the execution of smaller-scale 
measures that guarantee the accessibility of 
our campus is necessary until the climate is 
right for the achievement of more substantial 
improvements. 





Affordable birth co 


The reversal of the Deficit Reduction Act’s 
provision that formerly prohibited pharma- 
ceutical companies from selling discounted 
birth control to university health centers 
comes at a welcome time. The economic 
downturn put the price of “the pill” out of 
the reach for disadvantaged students both 
here at Hopkins and across the nation. Hop- 
kins Health and Wellness Center reported.a 
significant decrease in the number of women 
who used the on-campus medical center for 
their prescription refills. 

Hopefully this decrease meant that wom- 
en were exploring other more cost-effective 
means of refilling their monthly prescrip- 
tion. The Health and Wellness Center told 
some female students about other locations 
where they could buy the contraceptive for 
a drastically reduced price. Its relatively in- 
expensive cost and widespread availability 
at stores such as Wal-Mart and Giant helped 
alleviate the burden of the increased costs 
for the smaller campus distributers which 


a 





were passed on to the students retailers. Still, 
university health centers are the most conve- 
nient places for busy students to either have 
a prescription written or refilled. The need 
for students to have a place where they are 
comfortable going to and familiar with to ac- 
quire contraceptives is self-evident. 

While Obama’s reversal was a positive 
step in the effort to lower on-campus prices, 
it is not the last step in making birth control 
affordable. Pharmaceutical companies still 
have to agree to provide on-campus offices 
with the birth control at a discounted price, 
something they might be unwilling to do in 
amidst such economically precarious con- 
ditions. This page calls upon all able com- 
panies to make contraceptives affordable 
for all students on all college campuses. We 
believe that a woman’s access to birth con- 
trol should not be limited by her economic 
circumstances or whether or not she has 
health insurance. The pill should be avail- 
able to all women. 





The ethics of collaboration — 


Occasionally ‘a new technology emerges — 


that calls for the reevaluation of a universi- 
ty’s ethics policy, how such a policy should 
be written, and perhaps more importantly, 
how that policy should be enforced. Such 
is the case with the recently launched Web 
site UniversityJunction. The Web site is not 
wholly different from other social network- 


ing sites, though in this case, the subject mat- _ 


ter is not the trading of personal information, 
but academic sources. Seale tee 
is rapidly ex- 


allows 
_ -homew 





potential to facilitate cheating by providing 
students with easy access to unauthorized 
tests and papers from which to plagiarize. 

While the site contains an ethics agreement 
that all new members must sign, pledging to 
abide by their respective University’s ethics 
policy, concern regarding ethical breaches is 
warranted. 

_ The site does not share its information with 
turnitin.com, which will prohibit professors 
who utilize this service from accurately de- 
termining if plagiarism has occurred. _ 
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To the Editor, 


The absence of Russian stud- 
ies at Hopkins is greatly exag- 
gerated. I can vouch for this fact 
personally, having taught in the 
Russian Program for 20 years. 
Founded in 1970, the Program is 
staffed by two full-time profes- 
sors who teach 14 courses in lan- 
guage, culture, translation and 
literature. Hopkins minors and 
double-majors proceed to careers 
in medicine, the State Depart- 
ment, the intelligence communi- 
ty and business. Heritage learn- 
ers find personal enrichment in 
10 rotating seminar topics, en- 
hancing our classes with their 
presence. Hopkins graduate stu- 
dents seeking access to authen- 
tic texts, NSA personnel seek- 
ing upgraded credentials, and 
students from surrounding col- 
leges come to Homewood to take 


Russian literature in Russian. — 
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Through the years over 200 ma- 
jor and many more minors have 
savored Pushkin and Pasternak 
in the original. The strength of 
the language instruction permits 
teaching Master and Margarita 
— nuances intact. This semester 
as my Chekhov class delves deep 
into the substance and style of 
Chekhov’s short story, my stu- 
dents in the seminar on Nobel 
Laureates in Russian Literature 
begin their intellectual journey 





eo a 


alongside Ivan Denisovich in his 
day in the Stalinist gulag. Back- 
ground texts in Russian on the 
Great Famine of 1932, the Great 
Terror (yezhovshchina) and the 
Thaw prepared them for their 
journey. They’re all great talk- 
ers. | look forward to their lively 
analysis (naturally, in Russian) 
of Solzhenitsyn’s provocative ac- 
ceptance speech. Many are curi- 
ous about the forthcoming semi- 
nar on Tolstoy and Dostoevsky 
(taught in Russian of course). 
Drop by my office and Ill tell you 
more about Russian at Hopkins 
— in English, I promise! 


Olya Samilenko 

Adjunct Associate Professor 
Program in Russian 
Language and Literature 





To the Editor, 


I want to apologize for giv- 
ing the impression in the article 
“Things I’ve Learned with Anne 
Eakin Moss” that there is no Rus- 
sian program at Hopkins. When 
I stated that there is no Slavic 
Department or Russian Studies, 
I meant only that there is noth- 
ing at Hopkins, institutionally 
speaking, that would be the Rus- 
sian equivalent of the German 
and Romance Languages and Lit- 
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eratures Department or the Cen- 
ter for Africana Studies. A part of 
the interview in which I in fact 
talked (very positively!) about 
the students who have come 
through my classes that speak or 
are learning Russian in the Rus- 
sian program was cut for reasons 
of space. It’s the nature of my 
teaching in the Humanities Cen- 
ter that dictates that I assign texts 
in translation, with an occasional 
separate section for students 
who read Russian. So I do miss 
teaching specialized classes with 
the readings in Russian — not 
because they are not offered at 
Hopkins, and not because there 
are no Russian readers/speakers, 
but because I myself don’t have a 
chance to do it. 

I’m very sorry for the misun- 
derstanding, and I certainly did 
not intend to insult the fine facul- 
ty who run the Russian program 
r the students in it. On the con- — - 
trary — I would encourage more 
students to discover the vibrant, 
exciting world of Russian culture 
through their courses! 


Yours, 

Anne Eakin Moss 
Mellon Postdoctoral Fellow 
Humanities Center 
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OPINIONS 


Colin Ray 
The House of Reps: Not broken, just 


like Special Olympics, or something | 


W hile it yet remains to be seen if 
President Obama’s monstrous stimulus 
loan/gift and unilaterally created seat 
on General Motors’s board of directors 
will pump enough water over the bow of 
the rapidly sinking USS Economy to save 
it, it’s safe to say now that the executive 
branch is doing its fair share of work on 
that Sisyphean task. 

The judiciary is doing its part by not 
really doing its part 
in ignoring Phillip 


rr 


ly a 19-page Word document with three 
cover sheets and no actual numbers. 
When you consider it, this makes it an 
apt self-metaphor of Republican strategy 
right now: don’t do anything, and when 
in doubt, vote no. Or propose a five-year 
spending freeze during the worst reces- 
sion in living memory, when your own 
term is two years, like Paul Ryan, R-WI, 
did. Add to this the fact that it looks like 


the Republicans 





Morris’s appeal of 
$79.5 million judg- 
ment foran Oregon 
smoker. The legis- 
lative branch was, 
until recently, do- 
ing its part by hurl- 
ing large wads of 
cash in the general 
direction of any- 
one with a bank ID 
until they decided, 
just kidding, we are going to want that 
back, and we will feel free to retroac- 
tively tax it at 90 percent if we so choose. 
So it’s easy to see why both Democrats 
and Republicans regularly campaign on 
a “change” platform and rapidly revert 
to status quo upon arrival in the North- 
east District. 

President Obama appeared on the 
Jay Leno Show recently, and likened his 
bowling skills to the “Special Olympics 
or something.” After the past few weeks 
though, it’s not the president’s bowling 
skills that are like the Special Olympics, 
it’s the members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and their responses to the re- 
cession. : 

The House of Representatives is no- 
table for the diversity it offers as well as 
its anonymity, and with that, many repre- 
sentatives figure, well, with 434 other idi- 
ots in this chamber, can | really do some- 
thing so stupid as to get noticed? And 
the answer is obviously, yes. When the 
economy is experiencing positive growth, 
reps can do and say whatever they want, 
because no one cares. But unemployed 
people have TV and computers. 

I watched with pride as my own con- 
gressman, Steven Lalourette, R-OH, 
made himself into a YouTube star as the 
Daily Show, Morning Joe and other talk- 
ing head humor shows broadcast a clip 
of him making references to the “tight- 
ening of sphincters” on “both ends of 
Pennsylvania Avenue.” One would think 
that an eight-term veteran of the House 
would know enough to find some better 
imagery on a floor speech, particularly 
in an era when students. will just watch 
it on their iPhones. 

Another Ohioan, House Minor- 
ity Leader John Boehner, added another 
chapter to his playbook of ensuring a 
Democratic majority for years to come, 
releasing a “budget” when challenged 


Many representatives 
figure, well, with 434 other 
idiots in this chamber, can 

I really do something so 
stupid as to get noticed? And 


the answer is obviously, ves. 





are going to lose a 
seat in upstate New 
York, in a district 


egy is beginning to 
look like the presi- 
dent’s bowling. 

The Democrats, 


not to be outdone, | 


have been handling their fortuitous (what 
else could you possibly call it?) political 
success like Tony Romo holding an extra 
point attempt. In late 2008, in the post- 
election Obamania/job shedding, House 
Democratic Leadership (read: Hopkins 
Commencement Speaker Nancy Pelosi) 
quietly removed auto industry advo- 
cate John Dingell, D-MI, from his chair- 
manship of the Energy and Commerce 
Committee, and replaced him with Rep. 


troduced a climate bill that would never 
have been brought up on Dingell’s com- 
mittee. Cosponsored by Rep. Edward 
Markey, D-MA, the bill calls for insane 
carbon reductions, not only at time when 
even Japanese automakers are strug- 
gling, but during the worst recession in 


living memory. The bill could equally be | 


All 


With the exception of editori- 

als, the opinions expressed here are 
those of the contributors. They are 
not necessarily those of The Johns 
Hopkins News-Letter. 





SRIC Response to News-Letter iditorial 


By AFFAN SHEIKH 


The News-Letter has finally outdone it- 
self. In last week’s editorial, the News-Let- 
ter provides a harsh critique of the white 
paper published by the Student Govern- 
ment Association's Students’ Rights and 
Interests Committee (SRIC). The paper 


| addresses undergraduate dissatisfaction 


and finds that students who are involved 
in on-campus groups, especially leaders 
of those groups, are happier with their 
experience here. This is why we suggest 
and promote that students get involved 
with campus organizations. 

The editorial begins with a laundry 
list of adjectives that are neither profes- 
sional nor arguing a point. This degree of 
slanderous language isn’t expected from 


| the editors of one of the nation’s oldest 


they gerryman- | 
dered to ensure | 
their own domi- | 
nance, and well, | 


their political strat- | 


student-run college newspapers. The ar- 
ticle clearly shows that they didn’t read 
the white paper closely or understand 
its contents. They didn’t call any of the 
members of SRIC for comments or clarifi- 
cation when they had ample time (over a 
week) to write their editorial. The editors 
state that the survey is “methodologically 
flawed and wrong in its assumptions.” 


| The fifth page of our report entitled “To 





considered a giant middle finger from | 


the liberal coasts to red and blue coal- 
producing states. Instead of focusing on 
scrubbing demonstrably dangerous but 
manageable particulate matter from coal 
smoke, the bill claims carbon dioxide is 


causing global warming, at a time when | 


it’s not even clear that human-caused 
global warming actually exists. And of 
course, Massachusetts residents rejected 
offshore windmills and hate nuclear 
energy, so | am curious to know where 
they will be getting electricity from in 
2020 when the penalties kick in. 

You may have heard the touching 
story about the Special Olympians who, 
during a race, when one runner fell, all 
went back, helped her up, linked arms 
and crossed the finish line at the same 
time. House Leadership on both sides 
seem to be linking arms and insisting 
that no one come out ahead politically 
from the recession, by falling directly at 
the starting line and making no effort to 
actually move ahead at all. 





by Democratic leadership. Of course, it ,| Colin Ray is a senior English major from 


turns out that his ersatz budget was real- 


Chardon, Ohio. 





the Reader” contains the following: 

“Although this report is based on 
research, it should not be read as a sci- 
entific document. We do not pretend to 
be experts in statistical analysis or poll- 
ing methods. We are aware that our ap- 
proach was not perfect and that some 
evidence is anecdotal.” 

Another problem is with our definition 
of “involvement.” It’s defined as devoting 
time to a school-sanctioned activity. More 


| generally, it’s being a member of a student 
Henry Waxman, D-CA, who recently in- | 


group on campus. The editors believe that 
“volunteering ata community organization, 
conducting research, attending church, 
playing aninstrument or simply socializing 
with friends [should] count.” This claim is 


completely false on two accounts. First, the 
point of this report was to determine why 
students are unhappy with the Hopkins 
experience; individually playing an instru- 
ment and attending church are activities 
that don’t connect students directly to their 
campuses. This distinction is accepted by 
educational development theorists world- 
wide, such as Alexander Astin who wrote 
the Theory of Student Development. Second, 
our survey already accounted for most 
of these student efforts because there are 
student groups in existence that volunteer 
(Habitat for Humanity), attend church (The 
Gathering at University Baptist Church), 
play instruments (Hopkins Symphony Or- 
chestra, Hopkins Pep Band, Jazz Band), and 
engage in social justice issues (GTAND: A 
Student Anti-Genocide Coalition). 

The editors believe the definition of “stu- 
dent leader” is limited. Like involvement, 
when the paper refers to a student leader, 
it’s referring to leaders of the student body 
and student groups because these individu- 
als are contributing directly to the Hopkins 
campus and community. A student doing 
research and “leading” by advancing sci- 
entific knowledge shouldn't be considered 
a “student leader” based on the criteria and 
purpose of our paper. 

The editors also don’t think Hopkins 
should “recruit more involved students.” 
They state that it’s “incredibly condescend- 
ing .. . in saying that the admissions office 
should accept ‘more well-rounded stu- 
dents.” It’s hard for me to understand how 
this suggestion is so outrageous and con- 
descending, especially since this has been 
a topic of discussion during meetings of 
the Board of Trustees since the 1960s. Why 
wouldn’t you want well-rounded students 
at your university? Wouldn't that be better 
for your school? If students have been able 
to successfully balance academics, extra- 
curricular activities and a social life at the 
high school level, don’t you think they’re 
more likely to excel at the collegiate level? | 


The editors don’t think student groups 
should receive more funding based on 
the economic situation we're currently 
facing. This is a valid argument, how- 
ever, as we stated in the beginning of the 
report, it was a pilot study that was in- 
tended to create a blueprint for adminis- 
trative action over the next 10 years. We 
are not so naive to think that our propos- 
als would be implemented immediately 
with the wave of a magic wand. 

Although the scope of the SGA can be 
wider, its primary concern must be the 
student body, as we are its representatives. 
The Student Council did not play a signifi- 
cant role in organizing movements in the 
decades prior to ours. Low activism and 
apathy have been a plague on our cam- 
pus since the 1960s. We agree that the SGA 
should support issues like creating aware- 
ness about Darfur, but it must indirectly 
do so by supporting the student groups 
(STAND) which are already established for 
these purposes. Telling the SGA to focus 
on national and global issues is like telling 
Barack Obama to fix the war in Iraq before 
fixing the country’s economic woes. You 
must fix your domestic problems before 
considering problems elsewhere. Similarly, 
the SGA must first alleviate the discontent 
among the undergraduates. 

The SRIC has spent five months drafting 
this white paper. With all the effort that was 
brought forth publishing this report, it’s dis- 
couraging to see the News-Letter present a 
mundane argument after the editors clearly 
didn’t read it properly and wrote their re- 
sponse at 1 a.m. on Thursday morning. The 
articles written here have great weight as 
they’re widely read by students and admin- 
istrators alike. To pummel the SRIC’s report 
witha barrage of disconnected points shows 
a lack of preparation, research and responsi- 
bility on the News-Letter’s behalf. 


Affan Sheikh is a junior IR and politcal sci- 


ence major from Atlatna, GA. 





Hopkins Elections: How open and fair is the process? 


By LOGAN QUINN 


With SGA elections right around the 
corner, one cannot help but return to 
thoughts of last year’s train wreck election 


| of the executive board, which featured the 


disqualification of every contender in the 
entire race for executive president, as well 
as a smattering of other complaints of rules 
violations across the board. While many of 
these instances of cheating were blatant, 
executed by the offenders as an attempt to 
either circumvent or otherwise completely 
disregard the constitutional restraints, the 
CSE (Committee on Student Elections), 
by creating such stringent and ridiculous 
rules, should also shoulder their share of 
the criticism. 

Granted, last year the candidates were 
aware of the intricacies of the rules and 
knew the limits of their campaign. But 
when the rules are fashioned in such a 
manner that they so drastically restrict a 
candidate's ability to get out the vote on 
election day, even if one cannot forgive cor- 
ruption, the CSE can at least understand 


why it occurs. In a system so broken, one 
cannot but conclude that a drastic overhaul 
and perhaps a complete reversal of previ- 
ous practice is necessary in order to make 
these elections free, fair and open. 

The current standards, as established 
by the CSE in 2006 and which are available 
online, rightly prohibit “dormstorming” 
and forbid making disparaging comments 
about opponents or gaining favor by cam- 
paigning with alcohol that could possibly 
be used to sway the minds of weak and 
vulnerable voters (I am aware of the new 
rule changes and will address them mo- 
mentarily, but for now, the only rules avail- 
able to the student body through any rea- 
sonable medium are the rules established 
April 2006). Many of the restrictions set 
forth in the CSE election policy guidelines 
aim to protect the dignity and credibility of 
the offices of the SGA, while protecting the 
students outside the process from unwar- 
ranted or unwanted invasions into their 
private lives and residences. However, not 
all of the restrictions make as much sense. 

Recently, a case has come before the SGA 





The Audacity 


Barack Obama has crossed the line 
from aggressive troubleshooter to ty- 
rannical meddler. This week he became 
the first President of the United States 
to unilaterally fire the CEO of a private 
corporation and then replace him. 

While few would argue that (now 
former) General Motors CEO G. Rich- 
ard “Rick” Wagoner had not done any- 
thing that would entitle him to keep his 
job, especially in light of how General 
Motors has fared in recent years, the 
fact remains that he was fired by an 
individual with no connection to Gen- 
eral Motors and no experience with or 
knowledge of the auto business. 

Barack Obama graduated from Co- 
lumbia University with a degree in 
political science. From there he went 
to Harvard Law School. Having gradu- 

ated, he became a professor of constitu-- 
tional law, an attorney and a commu- 
nity organizer. From there, he moved 
on to the United States Senate and now 
to the presidency of the United States. 
He has shown a remarkable degree of 
knowledge in one specific area: politics. 
Obama has never negotiated a contract 
with a powerful union. He has never 
decided to shut down a factory. Or open 
one. He has never discussed with a team 
of engineers how to manufacture an 
automobile. He has never even been in- 
volved in a business that was designed 


solely to turn a profit. All of these are 


essential aspects of operating a corpo- 





Neil Albstein is a junior political science ma- 


jor from New York,NY. 


Neil Albstein 









ration that produces automobiles. 

As would make sense in light of his 
background, Obama elected to find and 
punish a scapegoat. This has been com- 
mon practice in the field of politics for’ 
many years. It doesn’t solve any prob- 
lems but may save or earn a few votes. 
General Motors, however, doesn’t have 
any need for votes. They need an indi- 


vidual to lead their company out of the — 


hole it has dug itself into. And the peo- 
ple who should be selecting that leader 
are the people who have the most in- 
sight into the status of the company, the 


Board of Directors of General Motors. 


Not the President of the United States 
and particularly not a president with 
such a limited scope of experience. 


o| His Highness 


He j 
ANNE FABER/GRAPHICS EDITOR 


In this particu- 
lar case, Obama 
was probably right, 
Wagoner probably 
needed to be dis- 
missed. However, 
the precedent set 
by Obama’s actions 
is a dangerous one. 
How long. before 
Obama picks for 
himself another 
scapegoat? Maybe 
he'll demand Ford 
CEO Allan Mul- 
laly’s resignation 
next. Mullaly, un- 
like his GM coun- 
terpart, has been 
praised for his ten- 
ure at Ford, which 
is expected to weather the economic 


storm, though a lengthy recession could 


damage those plans as well. 
Having established the right of the 

President to influence the operations 

of private corporations, a new qualifi- 


cation will arise for CEOs of American 


companies: political connections. What 


_is to stop Obama from calling for the 


dismissal of a CEO who has opposed his 
policies in the past? Or Obama’s succes- 
sors? Political connections have noth- 
ing to do with producing high quality 
or low cost products, but creating a sys- 
tem in which they are necessary would 
likely lead to the loss of many talented 


potential CEOs in favor of brown-nos- 


ing political flunkies. 


Barack | 


Those who would defend Obama’s 
actions call attention to the fact that the 
government is preparing to offer GM a 
bailout. Presumably, this bailout is be- 
ing offered because Congress and the 
Obama administration believe that it 
will benefit our nation to save General 
Motors. Has General Motors become 
more important because Wagoner is out? 
Is General Motors suddenly expendable 
because Obama disagrees with its lead-_ 
ership? If it isn’t expendable, what gives 





Obama the right to risk causing further 
economic woes because he disagrees 
with General Motors’ choice of CEO? If 
it is expendable, why shouldn’t a poor 
choice of CEO lead to the company’s 
destruction? That would certainly send 
a message to other companies that they 
need to become more responsible. 

If Obama’s plan fails, he will be 
guilty of robbing the shareholders of 
GM, not just of the earnings the com- 


pany could have produced, but also of 


their right not to be deprived of their 
property without due process of law. 
The naming of a scapegoat by one un- 
qualified individual, elected by popular 
whim, should most certainly not qual- 
ify as due process in any society, and 
especially not ours. 

King Barack I has crossed a danger- 
ous threshold. He has violated the oath 


of office he took to defend the Consti- 


tution of the United States of America. 
All Americans should now be on notice: 
His Majesty’s government will be in- 
volved in life like no American govern- 
ment has ever been before. 


Judiciary in which the use of Facebook as a 

method for campaigning was put to ques- 

tion, validated by a section of the SGA con- 
stitution that protects the free speech of 
students. It should be noted here that I was 
unable to obtain a copy of the SGA consti- 
tution in its current form (the SGA Web site 
is non-functional and the constitution is 
otherwise unavailable online) and any ref- 
erences to it are subject to communication 
errors between myself and the SGA Judi- 
ciary. Additionally, the Judiciary’s decision 
was equally unattainable. 

However difficult it was to locate, a de- 
cision was made in favor of allowing cam- 
paigning on Facebook, though it would 
remain subject to the same rules that apply 
to other forms of mass communication, 
for example, the prohibition against using 
Hopkins listproc servers to send out mass 
e-mails. Hopefully, the fact that this issue 
was pushed through at the 11" hour does 
not mean that other candidates currently 
outside the process will not be unaware of 
the restrictions that still apply; we must as- 
sume that the current board is acting in a 
manner that upholds the spirit of competi- 
tion and fairness as the guiding principle 
of their action. 

This decision, while a step in the right 
direction, still falls short of the long-needed 
changes. The established protocol that pro- 
hibits campaigning on election day and for- 
bids the use of mass spamming is as insult- 
ing to the student body as it is unnecessarily 
restrictive to the candidates themselves. The 
idea that because a candidate tells a student 
to go vote for them, or that a student will be 
more likely to vote for a person because they 
sent out a listproc e-mail assumes that the 
student body is a stupid as it is apathetic. We 
as a majority may not care about who wins 
or we may be disenchanted with the person- 

ality contest that produces a government of 
‘the unmotivated or underwhelming, but we 
are not stupid. And the provisions set up by 
the CSE insinuating such are insulting. In 
that same vein, these restrictions on the can- 
didates themselves only create artificial and 
potentially unenforceable rules that over- 
complicate the elections to the point where 
all the students in a given race are disquali- 
fied because they or someone they know 
sent out an e-mail or message asking and 
reminding people to vote for them. Imagine 
such limits in an election of real importance, 
and the ridiculousness becomes blinding. 
Come on CSE, if we're going to pretend that 
the SGA is a legitimate governing body, 
shouldn't we begin by making sure that 
the students see the elections as legitimate _ 
_determinants? Otherwise I propose that we 
add another addendum to the SGA consti- 
tution, which Professor Mark Blyth asserted 
only half-jokingly in a lecture: “Any student 
who runs for student government should be 
upon graduation. Forever.” 





| Logan Quinn is a junior public health and 
political science major from Honolulu, Ha- 

—waii. He is the Opinions Editor for the 
News-Letter. 
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Hopkins women’s track goes 
for the gold not once but 
seven times at last weekend's 
Muhlenberg Invitational, Bil 








_ Hopkins reveals the cube playground 


Around campus you might 
have seen the quizzical flyers 
presenting cubic objects and 
claming that they, in fact, are 
not really cubes. You might 
have vaguely wondered what 
in the world they were adver- 
tising, and then dismissed the 
thought and got on with the 
rest of your day. This Saturday, 
the perplexing posters’ origin 
will reveal itself. 
Co-sponsored by the Hop- 
kins Organization for Pro- 
gramming (HOP), the “cube 
playground” will take place 
from 11 a.m. until the end 
of the lacrosse game against 
Albany. Located on the grass 
circle outside of Homewood 
Field, the “cube playground” 
features free barbeque fare, 
a moon bounce and the 2009 
Nissan cube car. Students are 
invited to stop by for a free 
pre-lacrosse tailgate and the 
opportunity to win two tick- 
ets to a LAX game at M&T 
Bank stadium, with one 
| quarter on the field. There 

are additional free giveaways 
| and raffles with prizes worth 
| up to $100. 


S| ews ay 


+ 





Charm City Communications advertises the Nissan cube as the perfect tailgate with room for your 


The “cube” party is the prod- 
uct of Hopkins undergraduate 
students in the CLES Advertising 
& Promotion course (660.450). The 
students have formed the agency, 
Charm City Communications, and 
are involved in the Nissan cube 
Collegiate Challenge. Nissan has 
paid more than $100,000 to enlist 
10 universities to launch the cube 
to the college student market. Each 
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university class received $2,500 
from the company to develop and 
implement an integrated market- 
ing communications campaign 
on their campus and measure its 
results. The schools are compet- 
ing against one another for the op- 
portunity to present their ideas to 
Nissan executives at the end of the 
semester. 


In support of the Hopkins la- 











COURTESY OF GETINANDPLAYCOM | 


fiends, their gear and our Hopkins spirit. 


crosse team and of Charm City | 
Communications, attend the | 
cube playground, cheer for the 
Jays at the Hopkins versus Al- | 
bany lacrosse game and enter to | 
win an exclusive lacrosse pack-_ | 
age. Visit http://www,getinandplay. 
com to learn more about the Nis- 
san cube and to register to win 
Web site visitor prizes. 

— Rachael Tillman 








Campus events 
Thursday, April 2 


11 a.m. Mark Beauty Bash 

On behalf of Mark Cosmetics, 
Mark reps will be on hand giving 
away free samples, and a celebrity 
make-over artist will be giving 
free makeovers. There will also 
be a prize raffle. The event reoc- 
curs daily and ends Friday. The 
Hopkins Barnes and Noble will 
be holding the event. Admission 
is free. Contact Neil Ferguson at 
bookstore@hd.jhu.edu for more in- 
formation. 


4:30 p.m. Boston College Profes- 
sor Cynthia Young Guest Lec- 
turer 

Professor Young’s talk is titled 
“Black Ops and Sleeper Cells: 
Terror Television and the New 
Black Male.” This talk will look 
at contemporary television in 
assessing how black male pro- 
tagonists have been repositioned 
in the wake of the September 11 
attacks. Of particular interest is 
the question of how the situat- 
ing of black men as uber-patriots 
speaks to the legacy of the Civil 
Rights Movement and positions 
black Americans as ideal citizens 
in relationship to Asians, Latinos 
and Arabs who are “suspect” 
non-citizens. The lecture will be 
held in Levering in the Sherwood 
Room. Admission is free. The 
event is sponsored by the Center 
for Africana Studies. 


Friday, April 3 


5:45 p.m. Richard Barry and 
Katarzyna Bryla 

Guitarist Richard Barry and vio- 
linist Katarzyna Bryla will col- 
laborate on a program of works 
by Mozart, Chopin, Schubert, 
Paganini and Piazzolla. The 
performance will be held in the 
Homewood Museum. Admission 
ranges from $12 to $15. Visit http:// 


’ 


www.museums.jhu.edu/homewood/ 
for more information. 


Saturday, April 4 


7:30 p.m. Peabody Camerata 
The contemporary concert will 
be held in the Leith Symington 
Griswold Hall at Peabody. Perfor- 
mances include Richard Hoffman 
playing two Pierrot songs and 
Arnold Schoenberg’s rendering of 
Pierrot Lunaire, Op. 21. Admission 
is free. After the concert, faculty 
members Phyllis Bryn-Julson and 
Paul Mathews will sign copies of 
their recently published book In- 
side Pierrot lunaire: Performing the 
Sprechstimme in Schoenberg’s Mas- 
terpiece. Visit http://www.peabody. 
/ jhu.edu/events for more informa- 
tion. . 


8 p.m. JHU Modern Dance Com- 
pany: 28th Annual Spring Con- 
cert 

The JHU Modern Dance Compa- 
ny will hold its 28th annual spring 
concert in Shriver Hall. The con- 
cert presents performances by 
Hopkins students, faculty and 
staff, and features choreography 
by Marilyn Byers. Admission is 
$5 and $3 for students. Visit /ittp:// 
www.jhu.edu/dance for more infor- 
mation. 


8 p.m. Hopkins Concerto Com- 
petition Winners’ Concert 

This is your chance to hear the 
two winners of the 2009 Hopkins 
Concerto Competition. Civil engi- 
neering graduate student Mengyu 
Lan will play the first movement 
of Chopin's Piano Concerto No. 1, 
and sophomore economics and 
math major Philip Wolf will play 
Saint-Saens’ Cello Concerto No. 
1. Vladimir Lande conducts the 
Hopkins Symphony Chamber Or- 
chestra. Also on the program are 
the first movement of Schubert's 
String Quintet in C and the works 
for bassoon ensemble. The concert 
will take place in the SDS Room of 
the Mattin Center. Admission is 


free for Hopkins students, $6 for 
non-Hopkins students and $8 for 
general admission. 


Tuesday, April 7 


8 p.m. Chamber Music Concert 
Enjoy performances by featured 
guest Yong Hi Moon and Dai Uk 
Lee on the piano and Robert Van 
Sice on percussion. They will play 
pieces from Béla Bartok and Olivi- 
er Messiaen. The chamber concert 
will be held in Miriam A. Fried- 
berg Concert Hall at Peabody. 
Admission is $10 for students and 
$15 for general admission. Visit 
http://www.peabody.jhu.edu/events 
for more information. 


Local events 
Thursday, April 2 


10 a.m. Mummified 

In spring 2008, the University of 
Maryland and the Walters Art 
Museum performed a CT scan on 
a museum mummy to conduct 
a “virtual autopsy,” discovering 
more about the person’s age, pos- 
sible illnesses and cause of death. 
The virtual autopsy also provided 
insight about the mummification 
technique, the kind of wrappings 
used and the possible presence of 
amulets — objects worn because 
they were believed to have magi- 
cal powers. Most importantly, this 
process might be able to disclose 
part of the mummy’s original iden- 
tity. During Mummified held in the 
Walters Art Museum, visitors can 
learn about the virtual autopsy 
and ancient Egyptian mummifi- 
cation at two computer stations 
in the Level 2 lobby. The exhibi- 
tion will display approximately 20 
ancient Egyptian objects, showing 
images of mummified persons, an- 
imals and deities — such as Osiris 
and Ptah — while explaining the 
resurrection symbolism of ancient 
Egyptian mummies. Admission is 
free. The Walters Art Museum is 


Exposure 


By Daniel Litwin 





located on 600 N, Charles St. Visit 
http://www.thewalters.org/ for more 
information. 


7 p.m. Baltimore Jewish Film 
Festival 

This film festival highlights Balti- 
more premieres of Jewish-interest 
films. The series presents films 
like The Chosen Ones or Circum- 
cise Me which chronicles the life 
story of standup comedian /Yis- 
rael Campbell. Admission is $9 
per film. The festival takes place 
at the Gordon Center for the Per- 
forming Arts on 3506 Gwynbrook 
Ave. Visit http://www.baltimorejff. 
com/ for more information. 


8 p.m. Kooza : 

The M&T Bank Stadium on 1101 
Russell. St. will hold the spectac- 
ular acrobatics and zany clown 
performances of Cirque du Soleil, 
known as Kooza. Kooza tells the 
story of The Innocent, a melan- 
choly loner in search of his place 
in the world. The show is a return 
to the origins of Cirque du Soleil: 
It combines two circus traditions 
— acrobatic performance and the 
art of clowning. The show high- 
lights the physical demands of hu- 
man performance in all its splen- 
dor and fragility, presented in a 
colorful mélange that emphasizes 
bold slapstick humor. Tickets start 
at $38. Visit http:/www.cirquedu- 
soleil.com/Cirquedu Soleil/en/show- 
stickets/kooza/tickets/Baltimore.htm 
for more information. This event 
reoccurs daily until Sunday. 


8 p.m. Transmodern Festival 

The annual Transmodern Festi- 
val celebrates’ avant-garde _per- 
formances, art, films and culture. 
Baltimore artists represent en 
masse, but Transmodern attracts 
folks from New York and Chica- 
go as well. One highlight of this 
year’s festival is the record release 
for Dan Deacon's Bromst, which 
takes place at Floristree on Satur- 
day. This event reoccurs daily un- 
til Sunday. Admission is $10 per 
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MOVIE OPENINGS 


Everlasting 


Moments 


Opening at the Charles Theatre 
Friday, April 3 
(410) 727-FILM or http://www.thecharles.com for showtimes 


Caceres (i, WL 


everlasting 
moments 


> 


COURTESY OF MOVIE-LIST.COM 


A moving tale of a Swedish woman's creative and ernotional awak- 
ening at the turn of the 20th century sparked by winning a camera 


that changes her whole life. 





night except on Sunday when ad- 
mission is free. A festival pass is 
$25. The festival takes place inside 
and outside of the H&H Builiding 
in downtown on 405 W. Franklin 
St. Visit http://www.transmodernfes- 
tival.org for more information. 


8 p.m. Forteez Bluntz Chicken- 
hedz ‘N’ Uva Necessateez 
“Forteez Bluntz Chickenhedz ‘n’ 
Uva Necessateez” follows two 
homeless poets in search of a 
woman who is sister to one and 
daughter to the other. The play 
will be held at the Patterson/Cre- 
ative Alliance in Canton on 3134 
Eastern Ave. Admission is $15. 
Visit —http://www.creativealliance. 
org/events/eventItem1708.html for 
more information. 


Friday, April 3 


5:30 p.m. K’Naan 

Somali-born rapper K’Naan per- 
forms an intimate set at Sound 
Garden. If you're not familiar with 
his work, this is a great, free op- 
portunity to hear what he has to 
offer. The Sound Garden is locat- 
ed in Fells Point on 1616 Thames 
St. Visit http://www.cdjoint.com/ for 
more information. 


8 p.m. Vinylmore 2: Tiny Town 
In this art toy show, artists used 
blank vinyl toys to make their own 
creations. This year, the artists 
were limited to toys between 2.5 
inches and 4 inches tall. More than 
50 artists participated, including 
illustrators, sculptors, photogra- 
phers, painters, tattoo artists and 
graffiti artists. Admission is free. 
The show is held in Atomic Books 
in Hampden on 3620 Falls Rd. 
Visit —http://www.atomicbooks.com/ 
for more information. This event 
reoccurs through April 30. 


Saturday, April 4 


12 p.m. Harborplace & The Gal- 
lery Street Performer Auditions 
Local comedians, musicians, jug- 
glers and other unique entertain- 
ment acts try out for a chance to 
join the roster of Harborplace 
street performers. The panel of 
judges includes representatives 
from the media and entertainment 
venues. Performers are judged on 
their audience appeal, profession- 
alism, family friendliness and 
uniqueness. Watch the festivities 
and see how they do. Admission 
is free. The Harborplace Amphi- 
theatre is located downtown on 
301 Light St. Visit http:/koww.har- 
borplace.com/html/ for more infor- 
mation. 


8 p.m. Robin Thicke and Jenni- 
ferHudson _ 

He’s the son of the dad from 
Growing Pains and a soap opera 
star, yet somehow grew up to be- 
come a Grammy-winning R&B 
singer. She's an American Idol run- 
ner-up who came back from that 
loss to star in Dreamgirls, win an 


Oscar and a Grammy, endure per- 
sonal tragedy and then months 
later dazzle the world by tackling 
the national anthem at the Super 
Bowl. Thicke and Hudson may 
be two unlikely R&B superstars, 
but their rise to the top has been 
impressive and their musical out- 
put equally so. They’ve worked 
together before (Thicke guested 
on J-Hud’s album) — so maybe 
they'll even take the stage togeth- 
er, too. The Lyric Opera House in 
Mount Vernon on 140 W. Mount 
Royal Ave. proudly presents this 
dynamic duo. Tickets range from 
$30 to $70. Visit http://www.ticket- 
master.com/event to purchase tick- 
ets. 


8 p.m. MSTRKRFT 

Put on your dancing shoes and 
boogie on down to this exclusive 
Taxlo party. These buzz-worthy 
DJs are only doing a small hand- 
ful of North American shows, so 
don’t miss out. Tickets are $16 in 
advance and $18 at the door. So- 
nar, as usual, will be holding the 
dance party. The venue is located 
downtown on 407 E. Saratoga St. 
Visit http://sonar.thundertix.com to 
purchase tickets. 


8 p.m. Black Kids and Mates of 
State 

Black Kids’ debut EP, 2007’s Wiz- 
ard of Ahhhs, made it past the in- 
die-cool gatekeepers at Pitchfork 
with an impressive 8.4 rating and 
a “Best New Music” recommenda- 
tion. Black Kids have so far stuck 
around toovercomeP-fork’s virtual 
sucker punch, playing their Cure- 
revival indie-pop to an increasing 
legion of spandex-loving fans. For 
this outing, Black Kids are joined 
by a couple (yes, they’re real-life 
married) who know a thing or 
two about kids: Jason Hammel 
and Kori Gardner, frontparents — 
they bring their two little girls on 
tour with them — for long-stand- 
ing indie-pop band Mates of State. 
Their latest album, Re-Arrange Us, 
finds the keyboards, drums and 
vocals duo's music somehow less 
chaotic than prior outings, mak- 
ing for a delightfully easy listen. 
Tickets are $20. The show will be 
held at the 9:30 Club on 815 V St. 
NM. in DC. Visit http://www.930. 
com/ for more information. 


Monday, April 6 


3:05 p.m. Orioles Home Opener 
The Orioles take on the New York 
Yankees for their home opener. 
The game is located in Oriole 
Park at Camden Yards down- 
town on 333 W. Camden St. Ad- 
ditionally, every day the Orioles 
play at home, admission to Ge- 
ppi’s Entertainment Museum is 
just $1. Hit it before the game, af- 
ter or during the seventh inning 
stretch. It’s only a buck all day. 
The museum is located on 301 W. 
Camden St. Visit http://baltimore. 
orioles.mlb.com for ticket informa- 
tion. 
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Collegetown students collaborate on new exhibil 


By JON TORRES 
Staff Writer 


Everyone an Artist?” one 
of a series of exhibits by Art on 
pee 

Purpose, Opened this week in the 


Mattin Center, € urrently, the se- 
res 1S traveling through the Bal- 
aoa Collegetown network, one 
s eh sponsors of the event. Peter 
Bruun, director of Art of Pur- 
pose and curator of the exhibit, 
designed it to provoke thoughts 
about collective creativity by ask- 
Ing a seemingly simple question: 
“To be human is to be creativ e, to 
be creative is to be an artist — so 
is Everyone an Artist?” 

Denise Tassin served as the 
resident artist for the exhibit. She 
grew up in southwestern Loui- 
sana and enjoyed fishing with her 
grandmother, who had her dig up 
the worms for bait. While sitting 
in her studio one day, this memo- 
ry inspired the creation of a worm 
drawing. The crawlers come from 
a bait shop and Denise cleans 
them, coats them in food coloring 
and places them on canvas. She 
decides what colors to use, the 
size of the canvas and the dura- 
tion of the drawing. Afterwards, 
the worms are cleaned’ and re- 
turned to the ground unharmed. 

The drawings are suspiciously 
impressive, as if the worms were 
tempted with promises of rotten 
fruit or whatever itis worms dream 
about. The drawings resemble 
overlapping helixes branching out, 
like gnarled branches of an an- 
cient tree. Through this approach, 
Denise hands over control of her 
works and opts to capture a kind 
of natural photograph. She choos- 
es the exposure, picture mode and 
snaps the shot. There is no way for 
her to know which choices will 
create the best work. This surren- 
der of control initially seemed sur- 
prising from an artist, but the end 


We’re Not Alone 


March 23 — April 2, 208 
Lattin Center, den 


result justified the means. 

Denise’s works were shown 
to painting students at Towson 
University and the University 
of Maryland at Baltimore for a 
lesson in abstract art. The draw- 
ings ignited ideas for a num- 
ber of works that were also on 
display. Many of the students’ 
pieces demonstrated great talent 
and ideas playing off of Denise’s 
premise of control and chaos. 
One student even made a gold- 
fish drawing. It was unquestion- 
ably a fish’s handiwork. 

The theme for the Hopkins 
installment, “We're Not Alone,” 
centered on drawing machines 
created by Allison Okamura’s 
freshman mechanical engineer- 
ing class. The class was tasked 
with creating a mouse-trap and 
rubber band-powered car that 
could slalom down a course for 








COURTESY OF ALLMOVIEPHOTO.COM 
In Sunshine Cleaning, Amy Adams and Emily Blunt remove the traces of a murder. 


‘Stellar performances fail to 
save dull Sunshine Cleaning 


By GREG SGAMMATO 
Staff Writer 
Sunshine Cleaning, a light, 


paint-by-numbers flick about a 
former high school princess who 
never quite made it past the cheer 
squad, is not a bad movie. 

It delivers on everything it 
promises: a sad but hopeful tale 
about Rose Lorkowski (Amy Ad- 
ams), a_ single 
mom who de- 
sires more than 
just cleaning 
houses. Her 
little son (Jason 
Spevack) is very 
bright but mis- 
understood, her 
sister, | Norah, 
(Emily Blunt) is 













SUNSHINE 


CLEANING 


Starring: Amy Adams, Emily 
Blunt, Alan Arkin — 
Director: Christine Jeffs 
Run Time: 91 min. 


tempt to send her son to private 
school, Rose and Norah start a 
biohazard removal service — an- 
other way of saying they clean up 
after dead bodies. Considering 
that the mother of the two sisters 
committed suicide, cleaning up 
after mostly self-inflicted deaths 
will inevitably lead to some 
emotional stress. In perhaps 
the film’s best scene, Norah and 
Rose travel to a 
house where an 
elderly man has 
recently killed 
himself — and 
find his wife 
sitting on the 
front steps. She 
is lost without 
her husband, 
caught in be- 









deadbeat who Rating: R tween demen- 
ess herself |} Playing at: The Charles — tia and grief. 
for a terrible life, - While Norah 





and her father 
(Alan Arkin) is still coping from 
the suicide of his wife. The movie 
does a satisfactory job portray- 
ing the family’s struggle, and in 
the end, everything is looking up 
for the Lorkowski clan. The prob- 
lems may not be solved, but they 
are certainly on their way. 
To be fair, layers of meaning 
do exist within the film. In an at- 


begins to clean 
the house, Rose sits with the wid- 
ow and doesn’t say a word; her 
presence is enough comfort. The 
pathos is natural, and in this mo- 
ment, the film succeeds. 

Further complications, of 
course, exist. Rose continues to 
see Mac (Steve Zahn) her high 
school sweetheart and husband 

See SUNSHINE, Pace B4 — 











; ; } ; DANIEL LITWIN/PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR 
Resident artist Denise Tassin enlisted the help of earthworms for these paintings, which are on display in the Mattin Center until April 12. 


a design competition held earlier 
this year. Most of the cars resem- 
bled ACME products from old 
Wile E. Coyote cartoons, but they 
actually functioned. Markers 
were attached to trace the path, 
and Bruun saw them as an op- 
portunity to pose another ques- 
tion. How do we view creation 
from creation, the something 
from nothing that occurred when 
the markers traced their path? 
Bruun also hoped the exhib- 
its would kindle friendships be- 
tween the city’s college students. 
Each college is basically an island 
with sparse intermingling outside 
of weekends. The social aspect re- 
portedly succeeded on the previ- 
ous campuses. Several of the Tow- 
son artists were on hand for the 
presentation of their paintings, 
nearly all for the first time. There 
were a few Hopkins students as 
well, though most of them were 
volunteering for Art on Purpose. 
The exhibit also featured other 
pieces meant to evoke creativity. 
The traveling dollhouse seemed 
very interesting from its descrip- 
tion — a giant dollhouse trav- 
eling from campus to campus 
being decorated at each stop. Ac- 
tually, the dollhouse was a hexa- 
gon of tall, colored cardboard 
slates with a doorway cut-out. A 
couple of notable drawings and 
decorations were on the walls, 


but the dollhouse hardly received 
enough attention. Despite a wel- 
coming premise, the dollhouse 
seemed to subtract more than it 
added to the environment. | 

Another great concept that flour- 
ished was the set of artist trading 
cards. Each person was givenablank 
card on a table of art supplies and 
told to create a card in exchange for 
another. The volunteers at the table 
did a great job of getting everyone 
to participate. People knelt along the 
table and set to work creating their 
cards using Crayola markers, glue 
sticks and cutouts from magazines. 
The table displayed huge stacks of 
cards that ranged from collages to 
cartoons to song lyrics from stu- 
dents across the city. 

Overall, the works accom- 
plished their goal well and caused 
one to consider, if briefly, the line 
between imitation and creation. | 
Some might say the worm draw- 


ings or mechanical lines are not | 


art. The worms were merely mov- 
ing and the marks are nothing 
but trajectories. Perhaps they are 


just worms and lines and there’s | 


nothing between them. But by 
looking at the students’ paint- 
ings, one can understand what 
they saw in Denise’s drawings 
and how they channeled her cre- 
ativity into their own strokes. If 
you have any doubt that worms 
can be artists, go see their work. 
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Modern Dance Company 
oears up lor spring show 


By AMY CONWELL 
Kor the News-Letter 


Watching quietly from my 
vantage point on a bench at 
the back of the Mattin Center’s 


dance studio, | was allowed a 


peek into the world of Hopkins’s 
acclaimed Modern Dance Com- 
pany. 


As | observed its rehearsal of 
Part Il of their main choreogra- 
pher, Marilyn Byer’s prize-win- 
ning piece “Gold,” I saw dancers 
struggling to represent the ef- 
forts of miners fruitlessly seek- 
ing their precious metal. 
dancers grounding 
themselves in a climbable struc- 
ture, so that one of the “miners” 
in the piece could grasp for the 
pinnacle of the dancers, reach the 


I saw 


climax of the dance and manifest 
the miners’ epiphany that true 
gold can only be found within 
themselves. 

During the course of her ex- 
tensive career, Marilyn has been 
deeply entrenched in the artistic 
and educational merit of dance, 
choreographing more than 200 
works which have been per- 
formed by her professional com- 
pany, the dancers in her studio in 
Columbia, “The Dance Dimen- 


| sion” and internationally. “Gold” 


is one of the most renowned of 
these dances. 

In 1987 she was honored as one 
of seven Kennedy Center Teacher 
Fellows and was awarded a Med- 
al and Award of Excellence for 
her efforts as both an artist and 
a teacher. 

“Gold” was then funded by 
the Center to be choreographed 
for that year’s Art Dialogue 
Australia bicentennial celebra- 
tion. Marilyn auditioned, care- 
fully selected and rehearsed 
Australian dancers for the piece 
until they met her perfectionist 
expectations. The piece focuses 
on the discovery of gold, which, 
as Marilyn quipped, is “some- 
thing that both Australia and 
the United States had in com- 
mon.” 

Dancers sophomore Giselle 
Chang, junior Kelsey Jennings, 
senior Rachel Pierson, Seth Pitts, 
freshman Amy Babay, Katie Re- 


‘inhart, Wakil Ahmed, freshman 


Erika Ho, graduate student Dina 
Itkin, sophomore Emily Moore, 
junior Samantha Pflum and se- 
nior Ezra Taylor first started work 
on their modernized rendition 
of this piece with Marilyn over 
Christmas. As Marilyn counted 
off, “One ... come on, Giselle! 
See DANCE, Pace B5 





COURTESY OF BEN RENKO 
| JHU’s modern dance troupe members perform in syne as they interpret the music. 





Witness Theater pleases with strong spring showcase 


By ALEX VOCKROTH 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 


The Witness Theatre team’s 
Spring Showcase was perhaps 
the most mature, well-rounded 
show they’ve put on in years. 

The first one-act took a jab at 
the pretentiousness that tends to 
run rampant in college writing 
classes. Written by sophomore 
Douglas Ross, “Workshop” takes 
place in a seminar room during 
a fiction class not unlike many 
Writing Seminars courses. Ross’s 
characters represent the gamut of 
strange folk often found in such 
classes well, from that kid who 
writes a novel when asked for a 
short story to the girl who uses 
every assignment as an excuse to 
lambast her ex-boyfriend ... who 
is also in the class. 

The staging and direction by 
sophomores Jeremy Bremer and 
Tabitha Moses weren't quite in- 
novative so much as practical 
and dynamic. The performances 
boasted strong comedic timing, 
particularly from sophomores 
Rebecca McGivney and Mac 
Schwerin. 

“Cecilia at Safeway” written 
by junior Lisa Rosinsky and di- 
rected by junior Kempton Bal- 
dridge offered a good deal of wit 
and a fresh idea — a cashier who 
comes in after hours (sophomore 
Alina Pak) and meets a robber 
(freshman Adam Merrit). But the 
plot was difficult to follow, and 
the short-lived laughs weren’t 
quite enough to make up for the 
lack of a discernible story. 

Prolific playwright and junior 
Eric Levitz provided this show- 
case with a one-act much shorter 
than the others, running less than 
five minutes. The story involved a 
metaphorical discussion between 
a battered prostitute (sophomore 
Emma Brodie) and her dim-wit- 
ted John (senior Mike Wills) 


about stars. 
Unfortunately, 
it was impos- 
sible to tell 
exactly what 
the ambiguous 
metaphor was 
supposed _ to 
mean. It seems 
like Levitz 
was bank- 
ing on _ brev- 
ity and vague 
statements 
about life to be 
enough, but in 
this case, it just 
didn’t work. 

Like the first 
play, “From 
Personal _ Ex- 
perience” by 
senior Audrey 
Murray, _ sati- 
rized the col- 
lege-aged writ- 
er. The story is 
about a girl (sophomore Remy 
Patrizio) searching for inspira- 
tion for a story to win a writing 
contest, and she decides to get 
pregnant and have an abortion 
so she'll have something to write 
about. 

The satire of the phoniness of 
some artists was well-developed 
and certainly valid, but the format 
of the play made it tough to fol- 
low. The one-act consisted of sev- 
eral scenes divided by brief black- 
outs, and a recorded voice-over by 
Patrizio’s character was used as a 
transition to the last scene. Direc- 
tor sophomore Mike Alfieri did 
an admirable job trying to make 
this work, but the many cuts and 
asymmetrical style ended up be- 
ing disorienting. 

In “Surprise! We're in Love!” 
a potential couple (sophomore 
Pierce Delahunt and freshman 
Maxi Gumprecht) ‘sit opposite 
one another at a table to negotiate 


Freshman Adam Merrit and sophomore Alina Pak co-starred i 





the details of their pending rela- 
tionship. It’s a witty and honest 
portrayal of relationships by ju- 
nior writer Talya Goldfinger, and 
the pair of actors worked well off 
of one another. However, there 
wasn’t much to look at in this 
play. The direction by sophomore 
Kelly Chuang involved practi- 
cally no movement: The actors 
simply sat at the table for the du- 
ration of the play. 

The last play, “Josh Kicks Left 
in the Fourth Quarter” by sopho- 
more writer/director Douglas 
Ross, was the strongest overall. 
As a married couple (sophomore 
Stephanie Delman and senior Ra- 
phael Krut-Landau) watch their 
young son’s soccer game, they 
theorize about what his life will 
be like and how the decisions 
they made as parents will affect 
the boy as an adult. 

The conversation is darkly 
comic and insightful, sometimes 


DANIEL LITWIN/PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR 
na Witness one-act by junior Lisa Rosinsky: 


even disturbing. Though the ac- 
tors simply sit on a bench for most 
of the play, Ross commanded the 
audience's attention with the occa- 
sional appearance of the adult ver- 
sion of Josh acting out his parents’ 
predictions in the background. 
The play was the only one of the 
night with a clear beginning, 
middle and end, but it would 
have been stronger had some of 
the “middle” been trimmed. The 
action simply went on for too 
long, and despite convincing and 
understated performances by the 
actors, it was difficult to stay at- 
tentive the entire time. 

The showcase was a vast im- 
provement over showcases of 
the recent past. The writing was 
stronger overall, but the selection 
of plays could have been more 
varied. The redundancy wasn’t 
a tragic downfall for the Witness 
team, but it did weaken the over- 
all impact of the showcase. 
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By CHRISTINA WARNER 
(rts & Entertainment Editor 


Dylan Thomas didn’t origi- 
nally intend for it to be a play. 
Instead, Under Milk Wood was 
written as a radio play. However, 
it was eventually translated to 
both the film and the stage. As its 
origins are in radio, the large part 
of the focus is on the script, not 
the action. 

JHU Theatre undertook the 
feat of interpreting this work, 
which was performed as a dra- 
matic script reading with mini- 
malist use of action and move- 
ment. 

The plot itself is slightly con- 
fusing. Since a fair portion of the 
play describes the dreams of the 
town members, it is understand- 
ably disorienting. Dreams are 
not meant to be concise, clear or 
even to make sense. 
since this segment opens the 
play, it can initially overwhelm 
the viewer. 

Though Under Milk Wood be- 
gins as a swirling mess of con- 
voluted topics, the actors help to 
ground the viewers and instill 
some sense of understanding. The 
subject matter, though elusive, is 
coupled with the actors’ expres- 
sions and actions and, as such, al- 
lows a certain accessibility for the 
viewer. Even when the audience 
may have been a little confused as 
to what exactly was occurring, it 
was evident in their laughter that 
they completely grasped every 
innuendo that was thrown their 
way (and there were many). 

Eventually, though, the plot 
transitions from a dreamlike 
state to one that follows the lives 
of citizens in what is assumed to 
be a small town. Each member 
of the ensemble took the roles 

of various different characters 
and although it was hard to re- 
member each of the character’s 
names, their quirky actions as- 
sisted in their memorability. 
With such abruptly chang- 
ing characters, the two narrators 
(senior Scott Morse and Peabody 
student Jain Roush) added a nice 
stability to the performance. 
Most characters made several 
center stage appearances. The 
plots associated with each char- 
acter took on both comedic and 


However, 


ARTIST 


Dan Deacon 


ALBUM 


Bromst 


LABEL 


|. Carpak Records 


___ RELEASED 


March 24, 2009 





Bromst, electronic music whiz 
- Dan Deacon’s ninth studio al- 
bum, proves that the Baltimore- 
based musician has that rare vin- 
tage wine-like quality that only 
gets better with ; 
age. 

Bromst _is 
this year’s fol- 
low-up to 2007's 
Spiderman of the 
Rings, and _ it 
maintains Dea- 
con’s signature 
Wham _ City 
Collective qua- 
si-psychedelic 
sound while 

still managing 
to take Rings’ rampant urgency 
to a more zen-like level. Bromst 
opens with “Build Voice,” a soft, 
swirling track with a repeating 
vocal echo that could serve as 
a lullaby in a drug den. While 
Deacon's lyrics have never been 
much of a focal point in his mu- 
sic, he paints a metaphoric pic- 
ture of the reunion of a person's 
past and present. 
“Snookered,” the fourth track 
_ on Bromst, is a pounding looped 
tale of confusion and featured 
shame. The rapid pace of elec- 
tronic bursts and bangs shows 
how successful the fusion of 
computer and instrument can 
be when done properly. 
_ Also of note is “Red F,” the 
album’s second track, which 
fuses a fast-paced drum beat 
_with a video game-esque beeps | 
and buzzes. Yea a 
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JHU Theatre stands strong Under Milk Wood 





Mackenzie Astin and sophomore Amy Morgan gave a dramatic script reading in JHUT’s Under Milk Wood. 


more serious tones. In this sense, 
the play offered little predictabil- 
ity. This, however, was not neces- 
sarily a bad thing, for the play- 
wright handled each topic with 
a delicacy that each of the actors 
portrayed nicely. 

Among various different 
characters, the most memorable 
was an older man with designs 
to poison his nagging, haggish 
wife. Every time she spoke to 
him, however, he would ignore 
his schemes and respond to her 
in a saccharine voice. 

The female group who played 
the town gossips were pleas- 
antly reminiscent of the “Pick- 
a-Little”’ women in The Music 
Man. 

As they read from their scripts, 
the large ensemble was seated in 
a staggered fashion across the 
stage. Each wore a brightly col- 
ored shirt with denim bottoms, 
creating both variety and uni- 
formity amongst the ensemble. 
Various cast members would rise 
intermittently, depending on the 
‘scene, to interject a bit of action 
into the static setting. 

It was: this action, as well 
as the comedic delivery, that 


electronic magic. The combination 
of howling African-esque vocals 
and unique instrumentation com- 
pletes the track’s ethereal quality, 
finding a surefire way to please 
any listener. 

Deacon's skill in straddling 
the line between overreaching 
artiness and original composi- 
tion has not always been solid; 
there have been times, especially 
early on in his career, in which 
Deacon’s attempts to produce 
profound and musically-incendi- 
ary work have fallen short. 

But Bromst refuses to ruin its 
music with overburdened com- 
puter-systemization; through 
structured melody and well-or- 
ganized instru- 
mentation, Dea- 
con creates an 
album, not mere- 
ly 
piece of artwork. 
Deacon has come 
a long way from 
that struggling 
musician living 
in Baltimore's 
CopyCat Build- 
ing, and it seems, 
from Bromst, that 
his talents stretch far and wide. 


— Becca Fishbein 
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The Condo Pucks (aka. Yo La 


Tengo)area trio from Connecticut 

that has honed their art to some- 

thing close to perfection. Their 

new album, Fuckbook, is a garage- 


band masterpiece. Though the 
production is absolutely lousy, 
the music is still sweet, for the 


| Fucks have chosen a fantastic 


an abstract — 


brought JHUT’s performance to 
life. JHUT’s portrayal of Under 
Milk Wood should not be dis- 
counted just because the plot is 
potentially difficult to grasp. 

The ‘addition of a flutist and 
guitarist among the cast mem- 
bers was a great directorial 
choice. It would certainly be easy 
to play clips of slow, folksy mu- 
sic over the speakers to achieve 
a similar effect. However, in a 
school where music talent isn’t 
lacking, the decision to have two 
members of the ensemble play 
live music was a good one. 

Towards the end of the play, 
music took a more central role. 
The entire cast joined together to 
sing, and several other members 
had solos. The soloists were one 
of the most impressive parts of 
the performance. Clearly, every- 
one in the cast had plenty of act- 
ing ability, but the strong voices 
of those who sang solos were a 
pleasant surprise. 

For the most part, when not 
part of the scene, the other ac- 


tors would follow along in their | 


scripts. However, on random in- 
stances, they would focus their 
gaze on the actors taking the 


ARTIST 


Mastodon 


ALBUM 


Crack the Skye 


LABEL 


Reprise Records 
RELEASED 


March 24, 2009 


Crack the Skye, the new album 
by Mastodon, feels satisfying 
on a great variety of levels. The 
collection of tracks completes 
the band’s elemental tetralogy: 
Remission evoked feelings of fire 
and flame; Leviathan, the cover 
of which is graced by a Moby 
Dick-esque creature, represents 
water; Blood Mountain is notice- 
ably connected to the earth; and 
now, with Skye, the musicians 
have reached the ethereal, heav- 
enly realm of the sky. 

Indeed, the newly released 
album signifies a new plateau 
for Mastodon. In no other al- 





bum has the band achieved 


smattering of ‘60s-style rock ‘n’ 
roll to cover on their debut (this is 
Yo La Tengo’s first album under 
this name). Listening to Fuckbook 
is like hearing a well-worn mix- 
tape of treasured oldies recorded 
off AM radio. 
This is dirty music, played 
quickly and without the inten- 
tion of changing anybody’s life 
for better or worse. It exists be- 
cause the musicians wanted to 


have fun and thought some lis- 


teners might enjoy their songs 
with them. bashes ay 

Every song here has a punchy 
sound to it, thanks to the strength 


of the rhythm section. The bass is _ 


powerful enough, and the guitar 


‘is so bright and clear that it can. 


be heard fine through the mud. 
The drumming is solid and loud. 
Only the enone suffers tre- 
mendously from tl 





bass and drum. 


e production. a 


center stage. This was a little un- 
settling but also an interesting 
element. There didn’t seem to be 
a specific reason as to why the ac- 
tors changed their line of sight, 
but they did so uniformly. So, it 


can be assumed, that there was a | 
certain amount of significance to | 


this action. 
Under Milk Wood isn’t a play 
that will appeal to everyone. It’s 


dialogue-centric, with motion | 
| an’s daughter and proceeds to 


sprinkled in to keep the view- 


ers’ eyes open. In that sense, it | 
| friends and fall for her. 


is easy to understand how Un- 


der Milk Wood was once a radio | 


play. Without a talented acting 


troupe, it would be easy for its | 
| (Mary Lynn Rajskub) at the 


performance to fall flat. 

JHUT tackles this issue re- 
markably well. Amidst the con- 
fusion and lengthy segments of 
descriptive dialogue, there is still 
a certain vivacity brought to the 
stage. When almost the entire 
play is dialogue, there is a lot of 
pressure put on the actors. Luck- 
ily, JHUT’s actors handle this 
pressure well. With a little bit of 
confusion, large portions of in- 
nuendo and an abundant amount 
of talent, JHUT one again puts on 
a stellar performance. 





such a perfect amalgation of 
metal influences, progressive 
trends and just enough har- 
mony to be catchy. It is very fit- 
ting that the element of air and 
sky, which symbolizes limitless 
possibilites and a world beyond 
our own, would be evoked in 
the best album the band has re- 
leased. 

Structurally, Skye is very lop- 
sided; two of the seven tracks 
are over 10 minutes, while the 
remaining songs are all under 


six. These two epically designed quips such as 


tracks are numbers four and 
seven, leading to an obvious 
unbalance. 
The album is almost pulling 
the listener towards its climax, 
giving its audience a taste with 
the lengthy “The Czar: Usurp- 


SUNSHINE, From B3 


| to a wife pregnant with her sec- 


| 


ond child. Mac is not a character 


| so much as a piece of scenery, a 
| backdrop against which Rose can 
| further self-actualize. The more 


Rose sees him — while claiming 
she is attending real estate classes 


| —. the more she feels wanted but 


not loved, good but not great. 
Members of the audience may 
be inclined to feel impatient with 
Rose, because in reality, she is 
still a cheerleader; she refused 
to let go of her popularity and 


success in high school, and as a 
| result, she can achieve neither in 





the real world. 

This is highlighted (a little 
too obviously) when Rose at- 
tends an old friend’s baby show- 


| er. While all her old girlfriends 
| are now married or engaged, 
| living respectable lives, Rose 
| is cleaning houses. She feels a 

DANIEL LITWIN/ PHOTO EDITOR | 


need to prove herself to them 
and is practi- 





Sunshine Cleaning 
proves dull, uninspired 


is that none of it is real. 

The fire is forced, a device uti- 
lized by the filmmaker to bring 
about Rose’s epiphany. Much of 
the movie, indeed, is noticeably 
contrived. Far too often one will 
notice the puppet strings and 
forget to care about the puppets, 
In an attempt at authenticity, the 
film acts in manners antithetical 
to reality. 

The strongest feature of this 
film are the performances. Amy 
Adams has never been better, and 
she creates a tormented, insecure 
girl who believes she’s lost all her 
talent. Adams effects a change in 
her character, and, to her credit, it 
is believable. 

She is in her element, and al- 
though ill-equipped with script 
and plot, she prevails. Watching 
her chew the scenery is enough 
to warrant watching the movie. 
Blunt, too, pulls off a solid per- 
formance, capturing the neces- 

sary sense of 





cally ecstatic to 


self-depreca- 
tion and de- 


Arkin is superb 
as always, and 


the one charac- 
ter you'll want 





sisters are cleaning a recently 
deceased woman’s house. Norah 
discovers evidence of the wom- 


seek her out — only to become 


This leads to some hilarious 
and touching moments, like 
when Norah first meets Lynn 


blood bank. Norah’s homosexu- 
ality is never stated but heavily 
hinted at, and her relationship 
with Lynn is about as real and 
authentic as Sunshine Cleaning 
gets. 

Of course, for the purpose of 
the film’s theme, Norah screws 
up her relationship as well as 
the business: She inadvertently 
lights a client’s house on fire. En- 
ter livid Rose, now positive that 
she has to take care of her sister 
constantly. The problem, though, 


| NEW VIBRATION § aa oe ert encores 


on botha structural and musical 
level, building to a finale that is 
both earned and innovative. 
The first three tracks provide 
a proper intro- pee z 
duction and set 
the mood for 
an album that 
is both power- 
ful and aspiring. 





“Oblivion,” the 
opening song, 
highlights the 


elemental theme 
of the album and 
features lyrical 


“Flew beyond the sun before it 
was time” and “faster than stars 
falling.” The controlling image 
of soaring throughout the sky is 
represented immediately. 

The second track, “Divina- 
tions,” is a healthy mixture of 


er/Escape/Martyr/Spiral” and metal and harmony; the harsh 


finishing the track list with 
“Crack the Skye,” after which 
the album is named, and the 13- 
minute “The Last Baron.” 


rifts and solos are compliment- 
ed by the refrain, which repeats 
the foreboding chant, “No es- 
cape/ Binding spirits/ No es- 


Perhaps the inclusion of only cape/ Trapped in time space,” 
seven tracks, a very small num-_ which holds the song together 
ber for an LP, allowed the band _ nicely. 


to put their efforts into perfect- 


“Quintessence,” too, rages 


ing each song and arranging with pounding drum beats and 


them in the best possible fash- 


Luckily, only “Accident” (origi- 
nally — recorded 
by the Electric 
Eels) is killed be- 
cause of it. It’s a 
challenge to hear 
the singer's voice 
from the soupy 
mess of guitar, 


“Shut Down Part 









shard picking out 


out 


ie 










its relentless order to “Let it 


“With a Girl Like 
You” (originally 
by The Troggs) 
is surprisingly 
gentle for an al- 
bum this grunge- 
sounding. The 
punk origins of 


to the audience. 


2”, a Beach Boys with the  Re- 
cover, walks | placeable Head” 
away with the — _ matches up nice- 
least flak from Lisi 6 eae ly with the lo-fi 
the sound quality, primarily be- ar t 

cause itis aninstrumental, 





* 
Dak ye ; 





the Richard Hell | 
and the Voidoids’ — 
cover, “The Kid 


announce her Ty an attempt at 

| new occupa- Eve. 

tion: cleaning authenticity, the 
fter corps- , . 

fd amer Corp film acts in manners 
An interest- antithetical to reality. 

ing plot twist _ Pitas OR RES 

occurs while 

the Lorkowski 





mee 


to root for. 
Perhaps the 
biggest problem with the film is 
the unexplored relationship be- 
tween Winston (Clifton Collins, 
Jr.) and Rose. Winston owns a 
shop that specializes in biohaz- 


ard removal products, and his © 


interplay with Rose and Jason is 
heartfelt and real. If the director 
(Christine Jeffs) was searching 
for some authenticity, she was 
looking in the wrong places. 

The most cringe-worthy mo- 
ment of the film? When Rose and 
Norah see their mother, who once 
appeared in a TV movie, on tele- 
vision. Tears drop down Norah’s 
face as she sees what her mother 
used to look like. If anything, the 
scene induces tears through its 
heavy-handed symbolism and 
forced sentimentality. 

A movie has to pull; Sunshine 


Cleaning, unfortunately, only 
pushes. 
go!” 

Next comes “The Czar: 


Usurper/Escape/Martyr/Spi- 
ral,” the aforementioned track 
that provides a break from the 
. z album’s _ fast- 
paced _begin- 
ning. The track 
is meticulous 
in its pacing. 
Starting out 
slow, it builds 
to a peak, only 
to slow down 
and begin ris- 
ing again. 
The tone and 
drums of the 
track are very disconcerting, 
and it is apparent that Mast- 
odon wants to keep its audi- 
ence constantly guessing. 
Then, after the midpoint 
of the album, “Ghost of Kare- 
lia” starts to build toward the 
album’s climax, a journey fur- 
thered by “Crack the Skye.” 
By the time the final track 
arrives, the audience reaches 
a level of contentment; “The 
Last Baron” delivers all that 
its previous six tracks prom- 
ised. It is a fitting bookend to 
a fantastic album. 


— Greg Sgammato 


Without any originals by the 
Fucks, and without any threads 
tying it all together, Fuckbook 
doesn’t feel like an important 
Piece of work, from an artistic 
standpoint. But maybe it doesn’t 
need to be one. Nevertheless, it’s 
an enjoyable album. The band 


pression. Alan © 
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Lgyptian Sun performers shake it at Shriver for belly dance concert 


By NATALIE BERKMAN 
Staff W riter 


Last Friday, a performance 
at Shriver involving 
swords, 


ancient 


vibrating, 
colorful costumes and 
dance styles 
graphed to all type 
excited a hug 


choreo- 
S of music 
luge crowd of people. 
Egyptian Sun, the belly d 


| ancing 
club on campus, 


put on an in- 
credibly entertaining show fea- 
turing the exotic art form. 
As Allegra Bennett, the 
nouncer for the concert 
belly dancing is “the 


an- 
said, 
movement 
of your organs from the inside.” 
It is a precise art, involving a 
jerking or shaking of one part 
of the body while keeping other 
parts completely still. The whole 
Process is complicated when the 
dancer balances a sword on her 
head or her mouth, twirls a cane 
or snaps a whip, waves a scarf or 
bends over backward. Overall, 





George Washington Univer- 
sity’s Lisner Auditorium housed 
a chaotic enactment of an eth- 
nic truism this past Wednesday 
night: All Jews know each other. 

| Certainly, the majority of the 
audience for world-renowned 
Israeli fusion band The Idan Ra- 
ichel Project was, in fact, Jewish. 

As we waited for the will 
call line to thin, we witnessed 
at least three re- 
unions: girls with 
straightened hair 
flying at each 
other, shriek- 
ing “I haven't 
seen you since 
[Jewish summer 
camp].” Though 
the venue was 
a college audi- 
torium — albeit 
an opulent one 
— a significant 
percentage of the 
audience seemed 
to be over 40 


years old. 
There was 
something __ bi- 


zarre about the 
juxtaposition 
of this formal, 
lavish _ setting 
— velvet chairs, 
uniformed ush- 
ers — and the 
palpable excite- 
ment in the air, 
as if the people 
jostling in their 
seats knew they 
were about to 
see a really good 
show. At 20 past eight — “We're 
running on Jewish time!” the 
lady behind me explained to her 
husband — the lights dimmed, 
and a mighty roar went up. 
First, the percussionists saun- 
tered onstage, then the wind 
instruments, the vocalists and 
finally Idan Raichel himself, an 
Ashkenazi Jew from Kfar Saba, 
with dreadlocks to his waist 
and a pot-lazy smile. All the 
singers were 











the performers accomplished all 
this and more with beautifully 
choreographed numbers, syn- 
chronized movements and vary- 
ing styles. 

The “HipSyne” show began 
with Dori Witt and the advanced 
classes dancing to “We Will Rock 
You” and “We Are the Champi- 
ons,” inciting the crowd while 
demonstrating impressive chore- 
ography. It was immediately ap- 
parent why the name “HipSync” 
was chosen for the performance 
— the performers moved their 
hips in a completely synchro- 
nized way. 

The red and black costumes 
and the streamers all flowed well 
with the dancing and the whole 
effect was visually appealing. 
Obviously, the audience agreed 
and, as Allegra had suggested at 
the beginning, cheered through- 
out the entire show. 

For this performance, there 


of its sound, like a singing United 
Nations. Between their three al- 
bums, they’ve recorded songs in 
Zulu, Spanish, Amharic, Swahili, 
Cape Verdean Creole, several 
dialects of Arabic, Caribbean lan- 
guages I couldn't begin to name, 
and, of course, Hebrew. 

The Project settled in, ignor- 
ing the whooping, and launched 
immediately into “Sheriot Shel 


COURTESY OF BEN RENKO 
The Idan Raichel projects combines various vocalists and unique instruments. 


HaChayim (Remnants of Life)” 
from their third, recently released 
album Ben Kirot Beiti. 

The audience whistled and 
clapped hard but was too nervous 
to flock to the stage; this regrettable 
timidity would continue until mid- 
way through the concert. To signify 
his displeasure with us, Raichel — 
in an unprecedented move — rose 
from his perch at the keyboard and 
did a goofy little dance. 

The three vo- 
calists had already 


BRITNI CROCKER/ PHOTO ED 
The beginner class demonstrates their talent in a show where skill level ranged from beginner to professional. 





eee k Li linked hands and 
oint Idan Last Wee IV@} were dancing, 
likes to call . barefoot, as the 
outatthebe: | The Idan Raichel | Seorgian. er 
- each concert, . playing a bowl of 
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ersity of its members and ent harmonies, some in different 


were many guest performers: 
Naimah, Sisters of Ishtar (Loyola 
College’s belly dance group) and 
Nikki Traylor-Knowles (one of 
the founders of Egyptian Sun). 
Nikki Traylor-Knowles met Dori 
Witt at Hopkins in 2001 and re- 
alized that they were both avid 
belly dancers. They decided to 
create a club, which has evolved 
into what it is today — a group 
of over 30 people, comprised of 
some students and some com- 
munity members. 

When the whole group danced 
through the aisles during the big 
numbers, it was easy to see that 
Egyptian Sun is a massive and 
eclectic group that appeals to 
many with its somewhat hyp- 
notic styles of dance and interest- 
ing costumes. The group is parti- 
tioned into three levels: beginner, 
intermediate and advanced, each 
with its own teacher. 

The teachers danced too, in 
solos and along 
with the students. 
They also choreo- 
graphed many of 
the dances. The 
choreography was 
fantastic even 
though the move- 
ments themselves 
seemed jerky, the 
dancing was fluid; 
the dancers were 
all synchronized 
and the groups 
performed well to- 
gether. 

Many of the 
songs were cho- 
reographed to 
modern music, in- 
cluding songs by 
Avril Lavigne, Sis- 
ter Sledge, Rihan- 
na, ‘N Syne and 
more. Some songs 
were more foreign; 





ceca 


ITOR 


languages, and by the gradual 
introduction of unlikely instru- 
ments like darbukas, ouds and 
flutes. By the end, the simple 
melody swells to a piercing cre- 
scendo then quiets to one lin- 
gering note. The terpsichorean 
frenzy began with “Brong Faya,” 
(“Burn Fire”) one of the catchiest 
tunes from the first album. With-_ 
in seconds of the opening chord, 
the audience was 
on its feet, danc- 
ing like maniacs: 
older Yemenite 
women . belly 
dancing, college 
students doing 
the more tradi- 
tional bump- 
and-grind. The 
audience clam- 
ored to touch one 
‘of the vocalists, 
or better, Raichel 
himself, like pil- 
grims at some 
saintly tomb. 
The Project 
blazed through 
about 25 songs 
before jogging 
off stage. Most 
notable of the 
songs was “Rov 
HaShaot (Most 
of the Hours)” 
a Hebrew love 
song with catchy 
Eastern _ inflec- 
tions, and the 
slow Moroccan- 
Arabic __ plaint 
“Mi Nhar Li 
Mishti (From 
the Day You Left)” which left 
the audience rapt. ple 
As they sang, pictures o 
people — Jews with side curls 
and Muslim women in heads- 
carves, but mostly people of no 
discernible ethnic or religious 
affiliation — were projected 
in the background, revolving 
slowly. Though they have no 
overt political message, it may 
have been The Project’s way 
of addressing the problems of 
their fractious country. As the 
show wound down, each mem-_ 
ber would quietly put down 











our way out, we 
years. ity : 
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one was in French, others had 
Eastern and Middle Eastern fla- 
vors. The dancers were as dif- 
ferent as the music, each bring- 
ing a unique style to the music 
and the movements. For exam- 
ple, Yeamah Rainsbury danced 
to “Girlfriend” with youthful 
flair and then danced with her 
mother, Janice Horton Rains- 
bury, to “We are Family.” 

There were giant ensemble 
num bers where t h e da neers 
would leave the stage and enter 
the audience — the performance 
even ended with the dancers 
pulling audience members up 
to dance with them — and there 
were also solo performances and 
other smaller numbers. 

The costumes also varied. All 
were colorful, but some were 
flowing or beaded, shiny or silky, 
and they really moved with the 
dancers. Thus, with different mu- 
sic, dancers, sizes of groups, cos- 
tumes and styles, the show never 
slowed down. 

Allegra gave a short history 
of belly dance, explaining that it 
was invented to help pregnant 
women, and the movements of 
the stomach were supposed to re- 
semble the motions of childbirth. 
That knowledge adds an interest- 
ing level to the interpretation of 
the dance. The motions are only 
one aspect, though, as most of the 
dances involved more than just 
jiggling around. Several dancers 
danced while balancing swords 
on their heads. 

This was interesting to watch 
because no matter what they did 
with their stomachs, their shoul- 
ders, their legs or their chests, 
their heads did not move. Nikki 
Traylor-Knowles even balanced 
the sword on her mouth. One girl 
danced with a candelabrum on 
her head, beginning in the dark 
with only the lights of the can- 


Modern Dance set to 
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Professional d ancer Naimah won the audience’s attention with her seductive moves. 


dles visible :. . 
Anothe jr began her dance 
with a w hip snaking around 
her costun 1e. As she danced, she 
removed the whip and began 
to snap it. Groups danced with 
canes and twirled them in wide 
circles, h eld them lengthwise 
between two girls’ stomachs 
and more>. The streamers and 
long sast ies were also particu- 
larly lov 2ly the way they bil- 





DANCE, From B3 
Two, three ... you're 
cooperating beau- 
tifully! Four, five 

. keep your legs 
together! Six ... all 
right, that’s a take 
now,” I eagerly 
watched the danc- 
ers come together ° 
into a “V” and 
flawlessly continue 
with the piece as 
Amy, at the tip of 
the formation, dou- 
ble back-flipped out 
to transition into 
another sequence 
of the dance. 

Already im- 
pressed’ by the 
dancers’ skill, ded- 
ication (rehears- 
ing at 5 p.m. on a 
cherished Friday 
night) and cour- 
age in performing 
Marilyn’s __ physi- 
cally challenging 
and _acrobatically 
demanding —_rou- 
tines, I realized the 


est expectations ... 

Marilyn’s blunt but light- 
hearted manner as she Socrati- 
cally works with her students, 
threshing out the most aestheti- 
cally pleasing routine within the 
realms of the dancers physical 
abilities, commanding “Read 
my mind” when they ask if their 
current timing of “jump on four 
and a thrust on five” works with 
the music, makes her incredible 
credentials and standards for 
her dancers seem less intimidat- 
ing. 

Her unique approach to 
dance focuses more on the danc- 
ers sense of ensemble, prioritiz- 
ing the abilities of her dancers 
before the minute details of her 
intended routine. She prefers 
to have the dancers “contribute 
their own ideas,” as she believes 
dance should be a “collaborative 
experience” and that it is “more 
honest to not impose ideas” on 
her dancers to highlight and best 
utilize their talent and innate 
ability. 

The company’s co-president, 
Pflum, says that their choreog- 
raphers, Marilyn and Larissa 
Byers, serve as close mentors 


or they will 





lowed with every minute hand 
motion. 

The beauties and intricacies 
of belly dancing dazzled the 
audience on Friday night. The 
performance was energetic and 
stimulating and made half the 
audience want to try it too, dem- 
onstrating what a diverse group 
of people at a top university 
can appreciate when given the 
chance. 





perlorm on Saturday 


COURTESY OF JHU MODERN DANCE COMPANY 
secret to their suc- JHU Modern Dance performs a style of dance developed early in the 20th century that focuses on 


cess when Marilyn, both artistic and self t2xpression. Sophomore, Giselle Chang is pictured here in the group's last show. 
in a mock menacing 


tone, threatened, “These young 
dancers have fulfilled my high- 


and sources of inspirati:ion to the 
danicers: she in fact tallxs to Mar- 
ilyn on the phone several times 
a wi2ek! 

Miarilyn’s eccentric style and 
trues Hopkins spirit were re- 
vea led, however, when she in- 
stricted her dancers to make 
use of “centripetal fore” to pull 
the mselves around eai::h other in 
one» move and then s}j9in out on 
to tthe stage. As felt by’ the danc- 
ers’ aching muscles every day 
after rehearsal, Mari lyn aligns 
the: study of dance »with Hop- 
kiris’s academic goals, teaching 
them about the capiabilities of 
thir bodies and how to move in 
space. 

This weekend's cc yncert line- 
uy will go as follows: “Breaking 
the Silence,” “Crow,” “Noon,” 
“Wight,” “Nostalgia,” “Gallery,” 
“Rainforest,” parts |. and II of 
“Tormented,” “Song «»f the Shep- 
herdess” and parts I and Il of 
“Gold.” 

Pflum provided a breakdown 
of the complex symbolism and 
rneaning behind all of Marilyn’s 
pieces. According to her, “Break- 
ing the Silence” foc uses on the 
importance of sp eaking out 
against injustice anc i sticking to 
one’s passions. “Cri.w” is “zoo- 
morphic; it is abou tt channeling 


the essence of a crow.” 

“Noon” and “Night” are 
straightforward, their meanings 
as simple as their titles. “Nostal- 
gia” concerns reflection on past 
memories and their impact on 
one’s future, while “Gallery” 
explores the fear and chaos of a 
shooting gallery in a war zone 
and “Rainforest” is an environ- 
mentalist piece promoting the 
conservation of our rainforests 
and the protection of their in- 
habitants. In “Tormented,” danc- 
ers embody the emotions of the 
women persecuted during the 
Salem Witch 

Trials, and “Song of the Shep- 
herdess” centers on cross-cul- 
tural female entrepreneurship 
as inspired by the shepherd- 
esses of Bulgaria. The show will 
end with “Gold,” in which the 
dancers, costumed in mining 
helmets and lights, will combine 
aggressive fist pumps (mimick- 
ing the efforts of the miners), 
with acrobatic rolls and more . 
traditional plies and releves in 
what promises to be a magical 
performance. 

See the Modern Dance Com- 
pany perform this Saturday at 8 
p-m. in Shriver Hall. For tickets 
and information e-mail dance@ 
jhu.edu. 
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Technological decorum: how to stop stalking 


We live in a voyeuristic so- 
ciety, one that thrives on gossip 
magazines, reality television and, 
of course, Facebook. And, let's 
face it, who doesn't like to look 
at a profile of themselves? Even 
people who are “above” Facebook 
(you know, the ones who don't let 
you look at their pictures, never 
update their statuses and only 
have their e-mail address listed 
in their profile) are not above 
Facebook. The only people who 
are above Facebook are the ones 
who don’t have it. And, clearly, 
they are no fun — what joy is 
more joyous than judging your 
high school acquaintances based 
on their college pictures? And 
yet, as a rule, I generally think 
the more you put on Facebook, 
the more of a tool you are. I judge 
people who list all their favorite 
books and TV shows (with com- 
mentary i.e.: Scrubs, but only the 
first three seasons) and then have 
the audacity to put something 
in the “about me” such as “I’m 
friendly, just get to know me in 
person.”, Really? REALLY? Clear- 
ly these people don’t have ran- 
dom guys from Lebanon friend 
them on a daily basis and THEN 
‘try to Facebook chat with them. 
So frustrating. 

I could write a whole other col- 
umn based on the evils of Face- 
book chat, but, skipping that for 
now, let’s get back. to what Face-- 
book and every other medium 
like it are really about: stalking. 
People seem to have lost touch 
with the fact that just because you 
may be friends with someone on 
Facebook, that doesn’t make you 


friends in real | ife. Due to the 
increase in our (daily creepiness 
factory — the cle :ar result of the 
Facebook addicti( » — the lines 
between normal interaction and 
interpersonal iri) fractions have 
been blurred. Wit: h all of this in- 
formation readily a tour fingertips, 
people no longer s ieem to be able 
to gauge the diffi rence between 
virtual stalking aru d regular stalk- 
ing. Some people 11 se Facebook as 
a silent weapon to 
gather informa- 
tion and use it to 
their own advan- 
tage. Others use 
it as an excuse, 
like if you send 
someone nine Facc> book messag- 
es, it’s not weird, be «:ause after all, 
it’s just Facebook. |\ Jeither one is 
normal, yet what is normal these 
days? What is the pi »per protocol 
to follow when you | are trying to 
getin contact with an other person 
you don’t know thai: well? How 
far can you go before: you become 
...aSstalker? 

It’s easy enough to post on 
someone's wall and tt hat’s gener- 
ally regarded as a cass ual, non-in- 
trusive, socially acce: ptable way 
to ingratiate yourself t o a new ac- 
quaintance. Then we ; graduate to 
the phone. If someone: gives you 
their number, they havi 2 given you 
the green light to conta: ct them via 
phone. If you get some; one’s num- 
ber off Facebook, thot igh, watch 
out because you are ent ering dan- 
gerous territory. If you. call some- 
one and you haven't gi dtten their 
number from them, they / are prob- 
ably going to ask you v vhere you 


Emma Brodie 
Emma’s Dilemma “= 


got it and if you tell them Face- 
book, there is a 50 percent chance 
they will think you are a creeper. 
Granted, this person probably has 
a death wish, since they posted 
their number on Facebook, but you 
have to realize that people who do 
that are actually just hoping that 
some really hot person will see it 
there and call them. They are not 
thinking about the other 99 per- 
cent of the population who will 
peruse their page 
and notice their 
digits. If you get 
a person's phone 
number not from 
person- 

ally, and not from 
Facebook, such as requesting the 
number from a mutual friend, 
your creepiness factor increases 
by another 25 percent, giving you 
a 75 percent chance of them find- 
ing you creepy. And that’s just 
how you got their number — how 
you use it can get even more com- 
plicated. 

So what happens when you 
text someone you don’t know very 
well and they don’t answer? Op- 
tion a) You can text them again in 
another day and see what they’re 
up to. Option b) You can text them 
again five minutes later saying 
“hello?” Option c) You could call 
them to see if they’re ignoring 
your text messages. Option d) 
You could show up at their room 
when they don’t answer your call. 
Option e) You could just wait for 
them to respond. You guessed it. 
The answer is always e) and I'll 
tell you why. 

Let’s take it from the top. Op- 


tion a): As we all learned from 
He’s Just Not That Into You, if some- 
one wants to text you back, they 
will. They might wait a little so 
as not to appear clingy or desper- 
ate, but, trust me, they'll get back 
to you. Option b) I know. I know. 
You feel like you're going to pee 
your pants every time your phone 
buzzes. And once you've sent the 
initial message and broken the 
texting seal, it can be hard to stop. 
But hear me now: Sending fol- 
low-up messages when someone 
doesn’t respond right away such 
as “Are you getting my messag- 
es?” or “Hello?” is incredibly an- 
noying. This isn’t AIM. The per- 
son didn’t just wander away to get 
some cereal. They clearly aren't 
responding for a reason, which 
may or may not have to do with 
you; but the fact of the matter is, if 
they’re not responding, they don't 
want to and the more you pres- 
sure someone to do something 
they don’t feel like doing, the 
more they’re going to resent you. 
C) Calling someone right after 
you text them is ridiculous. If you 
don’t know a person very well, 
and it’s not a life or death situa- 
tion, congratulations — you have 
officially entered stalker territory. 
Option d) Going to find them 
when they don’t respond. Yay! 
You are now a real live stalker. I 
don’t care if you have convinced 
yourself that you are just look- 
ing out for the person, or that you 
feel like you know them because 
you've looked at the album titled 
“my family vacation” eight times 
and have memorized their sisters’ 
names (except the one who is un- 
tagged because she’s too young to 
have Facebook, damn her). Track- 
ing someone down when you 
have made envoys to them and 
they have not responded is disre- 
spectful of their personal space. 
Yes, you have officially become a 
stalker. 
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. Mike Brooks: 
8 Junior 


Are you the type of girl 
who likes to laugh? Are you 
attracted to a guy who can 

rum a frown upside down? If 
humor is what you go for, then 
look no further, because I have 


and works as the building naoni- 
tor every Sunday from noom| to 3 
p-m. A funny quirk about Mi ke is 
that he has a lot of idiosynemasies 
when he talks and is a big féin of 
catchphraises. He constantly is 









Sure you work from the back of tie 
room toward the deer 
3% Pilling am entire bathneem with 
bexes from UPS or the US. Pestal 
Senwice 
2 Suspending your reemmeatve’s ster 
pler (er coffee mug, or other per 
sonal effects) tin @ bowl of Jellla, @ la 
NBC's The Olfice 
1. Calling @ friend!s boyfriend end 
telling him that her Planned Parent 
heed results ane tin 


If you have ever reacted to an 
ignored text by picking a choice 
other than e, this does not auto- 
matically make you a stalker; it 
just means that you may have 
lost touch with reality. Sadly, this 
happens to pretty much all of us 
at one point or another. So what 
to do? I have found that people 
generally think of people they 
don’t really know the way they 
think of stray animals. You can 
be the annoying gross dog that 
follows the other person whining 
and begging for morsels of atten- 
tion until finally they get fed up 
with you and call the pound. Or 
you could be the cool dog that 
everyone wants to keep but, be- 
cause it is in fact part wolf, it likes 
to wander around (although it 
‘a - Y oy does enjoy occasional visits and 
| Pe a & t @ scratches behind the ears). It all 
An. 5 s% bees depends on how seriously you 

take it and how much space you 

| @ give the other person. Sad as it 
is, sometimes if you really like 

° the person, you'll want them to 
be happy even if that happiness 

‘ : doesn't include you. If you are on 
ing a good sense of humor is the receiving end of one of these 
must. Puns are his bread and stalkers, the best thing ta do is 
butter, so most people who vel) not to ignore them (clearly, that 
keep usp with the Mikeste just makes the situation escalate) 
have to have a quick wit. If you _ut to diffuse it as quickly as pos- 
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the guy for you! Mike Brooks 


trying to loring back words from 


can’t keep up in conversation 
it’s a no-go. Mike is turned off 


sible with clear signals of disin- 
terest. And for the rejected stalk- 
ers — I’m sorry, it is painful... 






is a goofster with a heart of _ the past, like “Hoozah!” Whe n he 
@eo1d who, besides a good joke, i 
enjoys cooking, writing, play- 
ing guitar and basketball. His 
favorite TV shows are How I 
Met Your Mother and Heroes. 
“Mike said that Shaquille O’ 
Neill would play him in a 
ovie, which would be about 
a non-lethal weapon created 
by the army that gets into 
the hands of some undesir- 
ables and his struggle to save 
he country. Mike is a unique 
guy who describes himself as 
always working hard and yet 
dly working. He appreci- 
ates humor in everything, and 
is really motivated ... when he 
enjoys doing something. The 
animal he would most com- 
© pare himself to would be half 
velociraptor, half grizzly bear 
Mand half ferocious tiger. Rawr! 
Just like most students at 











COURTESY OF MIKE BROOKS 
is not tryin, g to bring back words, 
you can firid Mike either at the 
Hillel, the library or at the bats- 
ketball courts at the Rec Centi2r, 
where he s2ends a good amount 
of his free time. In his time off 

campus, Miike likes going to the 
Inner Harltior and Towson, al- 
though oci:asionally you may 
find him in |Greenmount at a dice 
game or inproving his shanke 


Hopkins, Mike stays pret 
a Ties the ing techniqu ies down in the dirty 


W involved on campus. He is the 
Big Kahuna, the head honcho, southwest. i 

| @the all-powerful editor-in-chief | So now that you know more 

of the Black and Blue Jay (the about who thiis funny fellow real- 

» Hopkins Humor Paper), which _ ly is, what dlioes this guy look for 

; “Whe writes for, edits and basical- ina girl? Mik<e says that she must: 

ly holds together. Mr. Brooks, be open, out going and someone 

qs also very active with Hillel who smiles a lot. Of course, hav- 
Ame aren SS A a lire ed a oD 


5 





e©eeveeee e@ ef 


by people who hate. Hate Te 
Hopkins, hate on other people 

or just hate in general. Mis- 
ery loves company, but Mik 
does not. But when that spe- 









but at least there’s still Facebook. 



























cial someone with that swee Axes: (Miaxcih 21 ~ Appx 19) 9 

smile comes along, Mike has Go ihome every once iim awhile, or Libra: Gept. 28 - Oct, 22) 

i ‘ else your parents may thimk your're t maybe, when you get 

the perfect first date lined up. ne longer these to drink a bottle of ‘wine and cal 
His perfect date would prob C) ; fa Log epee t Re your exes and leave ‘long voice- 
ably be at the Baltimore Mu- : mails, 


seum of Art, and then out to a 
nice dinner. Art tends to really 
bring someone’s culture out, so 
it really impresses Mike if a gir 
knows a thing or two about the 
arts (Note to all you art history 











majors out there!). Afterward, a The reasom mem ai WOMEN NEVEr you thi a little 
romantic dinner really fosters get along is because they te co dit slower than others, youre falling 
good conversation. Mike tend suagat Bivins wp on dat- wins = ese say slow and 

to be pretty good at diffusing <€ } alkogether: face ... unless it’s a sprint, 











awkwardness, so these two ac- 


tivities which one may thin (Wee. 23 ~ Jan. Sad a 
could be awkward really end t some people. Unfortunately mend goir m 
up being pleasant and make fong* youre mot one of them. Go come Seums. If you do, you'll seem cul- 





Phin to your parents about itt. 

Leo: (fully 23 ~ 

Tis ay ser «ite 

Showering is NOT am option 
yourself 


a great evening. 

So, does up-and-comin 
Seth Rogan/Will Ferrell/Kevi 
James funny guy sound like 
the one for you? Well, this sill 
single with his quick wit and 
oodles of charm definitely will 
not last long. Remember ladies @ 
personality is what matters 
most! 
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Quentin and Sam 
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Challenging Sudoku 
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Feeding birds, 
obviously, 


~~——OM6! You're turning them 
.i into cannibals! 
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v*/\ \ Ah! The baby! 


Hi. ?’'m 
going to 
live in you. 
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CARTOONS, ETC. 


By Jane Yee 


Hey, is that a chicken 
* sandwich? 


77 Hey Sam! What are you 
up to? 





There's an egg 


By Jane Yee 


in here 


too, 





The Lint Report 


B7 


broadway hit criticized for 
ils use of theatrical tricks 
and serial homicide 


It was raved as the best review 
to hit Broadway for decades: “a 
new audience, a new theater and 
a new cast every night!” Just as 
the directors and producers were 
ready to secure their spot in the- 
atrical history, the New York City 
Police Department and the New 
York County District Attorney’s 
Office stepped in. 

“Just too many people were 
dying due to Mac... eh hem, the 
Scottish Play for it to continue,” 
Defense Attorney Jack Moriarty 
said in a statement early Monday 
morning. “Far too many deaths, 
and far too many good theaters 
destroyed.” 

Moriarty is right in one way: 
The unforgettable production 
of the Scottish Play left a path of 
destruction in its wake. This is 
evidenced in the damage done to 
the theaters on Broadway, the sur- 
rounding ones on 47th, 48th, 45th 
etc, along with the damage done 
to Times Square during the encore 
“Outdoor Performance to End 
Words.” Originially conceived 
of as a scientific 
experiment to 


of the show itself that we have 
comes from Mr. Jean. In his liner 
notes to the playbill he said: “This 
production will shock you in ev- 
ery possible way: It will disturb 
your checkbook, your wallet, your 
credit cards, as well as rupture 
and damage most of the organs 
in your body in the process.” Jean 
and Schadenfreude’s concept was 
to make these figurative words a 
reality through the magic of the 
theater. “Every night, a new cast 
will be assembled, and without 
rehearsal, be thrown on stage in 
the pit of the Elizabethan drama. 
Here they will begin softly chant- 
ing the word, their voices grow- 
ing every louder and louder. From 
there the true drama begins.” (Mr. 
Moriarty described this true dra- 
ma as “mass homicide.”) 

As the curtain lifts at 8 p.m. 
each evening (aside from the oc- 
casional Sunday matinee which 
Jean describes as “especially chal- 
lenging”) the early screams can be 
heard from the occasional audi- 
ence member struck by projectile 

saliva or by a fall- 
ing buttress. By 


test the cataclys- Je re my B fremMmerLr 8:30 the theater 


mic effect of the 
English letters 
NDB Cake ed 
and A once ad- 
mitted post modernist Stern Jean 
and his German compatriot Hans 
Schadenfreude got their hands 
on the script, all hell (or rather 
all previously cemented bricks) 
broke loose. Tragically (and ironi- 
cally) Herr Schadenfreude didn’t 
make it to opening night, as he 
was forced to step in for the. title 
character due to a lack of audience 
turn out at the first show. There is 
a memorial service to his memory 
and the thousands of other per- 
formers, audience members and 
critics that perished in the two 
weeks of the shows. 

In fact, the only knowledge 


Saumya Gurbani 
Pun Intended 


is (oye) ab al-Reyyenlem Velen mele b 


INS amen iaalomdatemeleatsmanven 


Kierkegaard’s Smile 


hasimploded and 
lies in complete 
debris — in the 
especially mov- 
ing performances, one of the play- 
ers will rise out of the debris with 
a shrill shout of “THE WORD!” 
before he is ultimately struck dead 
by a rampaging taxi cab or one the 
out of touch ushers. 

Despite its incredible expense 
(the constant buying up of New 
York theaters) and controversial 
material (not to mention lack of 
dialogue), many in the art world 
have embraced this production 
as a “brutal confrontation of man 
with his own social and corpo- 
real mortality in a manner which 


_no other medium could accom- 


plish.” 





By EMD 
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“Daisy chain” transplants expand patients’ options Results suggest link between 


Breakthrough method pioneered at Hopkins Hospital may allow endless swaps of precious kidneys for life-saving surgery 


By LINDSEY HUTZLER 
Staff Writer 


Patients with end-stage kid- 
ney disease now have an exciting 
new surgical option. Researchers 
at the School of Medicine have 
proposed an alternative meth- 
od for the matching of patients 
with kidneys for transplant, thus 
opening the opportunity for far 
more life-saving operations. 

A major problem with trans- 
plants has always been. the lack 
of available organs. Even though 
many Americans have signed do- 
nor cards, the process of match- 
ing the appropriate organ to the 
appropriate recipient takes time. 

Currently, most people await- 
ing a kidney transplant are put 
on a national list that ranks indi- 
viduals based on medical urgen- 
cy and other factors. 

Because it takes so long to get 
to the top of the list, and even the 
most urgent cases must still wait 
for an organ that is a biochemical 
match, transplant patients may 
have to wait months on dialysis. 

The solution, pioneered by 
Hopkins transplant surgeons, is 
the “daisy chain” operation. Say 
a patient, Andrea, needs a kid- 
ney of a certain blood type. Her 
husband, Bryan, is not a match 
for Andrea, but he is a match for 
a stranger named Chris. Chris’s 
wife, Diana, is a match for a pa- 
tient named Emily, and so on. 

Theoretically this chain can go 
on indefinitely, limited only by 
the number of matches that can 


Supernova 
explosion 
surprise 


Astronomers have long be- 
lieved that supernovasare readily 
classifiable and that within class- 
es they followed a determined 
life path. One recently observed 
supernova challenges this theo- 
ry, however. 

The star, a super-bright Lumi- 
nous Blue Variable, was seen by 
the Hubble telescope to explode 
in late 2005. It hadn’t yet reached 
a key evolutionary milestone: the 
shedding of the majority of its 
mass in a solar windstorm. This 
milestone is seen relatively late 
in a star’s lifetime and was pre- 
viously thought to be a precursor 
to supernova formation. 

This unusual supernova, 
dubbed SN 2005gl, has scien- 
tists on the prow] for models that 
more accurately describe how a 
giant star becomes a supernova. 
Scientists postulate that the star 
has now probably collapsed into 
a black hole of about 10 to 15 
times our sun’s mass. 


Shuttle Discovery 
completes 
successful flight 


NASA astronauts are now 
safely back on Earth after the 
Space Shuttle Discovery’s orbital 


wala” 4 
epee ‘i 
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be made. Matches 
are often made 
among spouses, 
but sometimes 
another _ relative 
or a close friend 
steps in. 

Ina daisy chain 
transplant, a so- 
called altruistic 
donor is needed 
to give a kidney 
to one person 
who doesn’t have 
any match in the 
chain. The donor 
is considered al- 
truistic because 
she is giving up 
a kidney without 
receiving one for 
a loved one in ex- 
change. 

If Diana do- 
nates her kidney 
to Emily but no 
one in the chain 
has a suitable kid- 
ney for Chris, an 
altruistic donor 
—' Fred — may 
step in and offer 
his kidney. 

Surgeons _ set 
up the chain so 
everyone gets a 


ier 





donor” 
chain, 


altruistic 
(NEAD) 
was developed 
and tested at Hop- 
kins Hospital, and 
was derived from 
the basic idea of 
a domino kidney 
donation. [he 
main difference is 
that the altruistic 
donor steps in at 
the very begin- 
ning of the chain 
in a daisy chain 
transplant. As a 
result, the opera- 
tions do not need 
to be performed 
simultaneously. 
Domino — kidney 
transplants were 
pioneered at Hop- 
kins as well. 
Medical profes- 


match donors and 
recipients within 


dates based on the 


tissue antigens, 
which are unique 





immune 





kidney and no 
one backs out. The 
greatest benefit is 
that this method 
bypasses the long wait of the na- 
tional organ transplant list, while 
still helping some of the sickest 


Space Briefs 


rendezvous with the Interna- 
tional Space Station. The Discov- 
ery mission lasted 13 days and 
included several spacewalks 
intended to make additions and 
repairs to the station. 
Some of the work done includ- 
ed adding to and completing the 
Space Station’s backbone as well 
as adding the final two solar pan- 
el wings that will help to provide 
power for the orbiting outpost. 
Discovery's crew numbered 
seven in total. One of the astro- 
nauts who took off with Discov- 
ery was a Japanese astronaut who 
was taking the place of another 
American astronaut, Sandra 
Magnus, who had spent 134 days 
aboard the Space Station. 


More on the 
Shuttle: a hot 
landing 


As Discovery came back to 
Earth Saturday, NASA scientists 
wanted to do a little research to 
investigate what goes on with the 
shuttles’ heat shields when they 
re-enter the atmosphere. 

Towards this end, NASA en- 
gineers added a slight bump in 
the shuttle’s outer surface before 
liftoff earlier last month. 

This bump was designed to 
interrupt the smooth flow of air 
along the belly of the craft, which 
would inevitably lead to greater 
heating farther down on the 
craft’s surface. 

While not greatly affecting 
the shuttle’s entry, the data gath- 


COURTESY OF HTTP;/WWW.NEWSDAY.COM 
|, Fla., just returned from its 13-day mission. 


individuals on the list. 
The daisy chain, also knownas 
a “non-simultaneous, extended, 





ered from the addition will help 


NASA scientists and engineers to | 


better understand the physics of 
what happens upon reentry. 

The disastrous re-entry of the 
space shuttle Columbia in 2003, 
which resulted in the deaths of 
all seven astronauts aboard, was 
caused by the rapid heating of 
the shuttle’s surface as it passed 
through the atmosphere. 


Experts still 
unsure about 
Pluto's status 


Never fear, Pluto lovers, there 
may still be hope for the little 
planet that couldn’t. The scien- 
tists who gathered at the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History’s 
recent debate on the issue still 
can’t make up their minds. 

So is or is not Pluto a planet? 
In 2006, little Pluto was down- 
graded to a dwarf planet because 
it is only one — aJbeit among the 
largest — of a group of similar 
asteroids that make up our solar 
system’s Kuiper Belt. 

Then in 2008 the International 
Astronomical Union went even 
further, creating a category of 
objects called “plutoids” wholly 
outside of the realm of planets. 
These objects, because they lie 
outside of Neptune’s orbit and 
because they fail to clear their 
astronomical neighborhood of 
debris (as planets do), cannot be 
called planets. They just don’t 
have what it takes. 

— Sam Ohmer 


Transplant surgeons at Hopkins Hospital have pioneered a new technique that 
will allow for many more kidney transplants. 





se system 

FILEPHOTO uses to recognize 
cells or tissues as 
“native” or “for- 
eign.” 

Organ __ rejection happens 


when the donor’s and recipient's 
antigens are antigenically mis- 
matched, causing the recipient's 
body to attack the donated or- 
gan. 

This technique will give many 
more patients a second chance at 
life, as it increases the number of 
organs available to those who are 
difficult matches. 

Surgeons at Hopkins Hospital 
were among the first in the nation 
to perform such a transplant in 
2001 and have most recently com- 
pleted a three-way swap through 
multiple hospitals both domesti- 
cally and abroad in 2007. 

A paper on the subject appears 
in the March 12 issue of the New 


| England Journal of Medicine. 


sionals are able to | 


a pool of candi- | 
crucial character- | 
istics of blood and 
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been linked to 


proteins that the 


smoking, male 


By CELESTE LI PKES 
Staff Writer 


When you note on a medi- 
cal history that you've smoked a 
pack a day for three years, how 
does your doctor use this knowl- 
edge to help him reach a diagno- 
sis? 

Though doctors routinely ask 
us about our diet and exercise 
habits because of their connection 
with conditions like heart attacks 
and lung cancer, it’s sometimes 
unclear how these activities af- 
fect our bodies’ biochemistry. 

Researchers at the Bloomberg 
School of Public 
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sex hormones 


hormones and chronic diseases.” 

After additional research fur- 
ther confirms these researchers’ 
findings, doctors may be able to 
consider men’s diets and exercise 
habits as possible upstream vari- 
ables in prostate cancer risk. 

Though factors such as age 
and race are well-established 
predictors of male sex steroid 
hormone levels, less is known 
about how modifiable habits like 
diet contribute to abnormal hor- 
mone levels. 

In some ways, knowing infor- 
mation about modifiable habits is 
more valuable, as it gives patients 

the 





Health recently 
investigated 
the effects of 
smoking, alco- 
hol consump- 
tion and physi- 
cal activity on 
men’s sex ste- 
roid hormone 


power to 

contro] their 

‘ 5 disease risk; by 

/ ; Ing 1s ' : 4 
Although smoking 1 Pahniu ated 
clearly bad for your their Heineken 
= r _ and pack of 
health, we cannot say Marlboros, _pa- 
: . tients could 

] +r their higher | 
whether their hig se al 
testosterone levels are hormone levels 
and __ perhaps 


concentrations. 
Abnormal lev- 
els of sex hor- 
mones have 


conditions like 
prostate cancer 
and diabetes. 
Using infor- 
mation from the Third National 
Healthand Nutrition Examination 


Survey, the researchers reviewed 
| the reported diet and exercise 


habits and sex steroid hormone 
serum samples of 1,275 men. 

The researchers found a cor- 
relation between the testoster- 


| one, estradiol and sex-hormone 


binding globulin (SHBG) levels 
of men and their reported diet 
and exercise habits. For example, 
men who consumed one or more 
alcoholic drinks per day had 
lower SHBG levels than men who 
drank less frequently. 

“Our work,” explained re- 
searcher Elizabeth Platz, “was 
done in the context of under- 
standing which classic chronic 
disease risk factors are correlated 
with hormones and should be 
taken into account in trying to 
understand the links between 


bad or good for 
chronic disease risk. 
— ELIZABETH PLATz, 





lower their risk 
of disease. 
Current 


smokers, for 
example, _ had 
RESEARCHER higher  testos- 
terone levels 


than both non- 
smokers and previous smokers. 
In fact, former smokers exhibited 
normal testosterone levels — sug- 
gesting that abnormal hormone 
levels are reversible if patients 
quit cigarettes. 

But though the researchers 
found direct correlations be- 
tween sex hormone levels and 
the men’s personal habits, it’s 
unclear exactly how this will 
translate into the doctor's office. 
“Although smoking is clearly bad 
for your health, we cannot say 
whether their higher testosterone 
levels are bad or good for chronic 
disease risk,” Platz said. 

More work must be done be- 
fore these findings can have 
widespread applications. Until 
then, when doctors ask for your 
approximate daily cigarette con- 
sumption, it’s not a good idea to 
round down. 





Mutations give new hints about brain tumors 


By BARBARA HA 
Staff Writer 


Researchers at the Sidney 
Kimmel Cancer Center at Hop- 
kins and the Duke University 
Medical Center have recently 
discovered that mutations in two 
genes may be linked to gliomas, a 
rare but often fatal type of brain 
cancer. 


scientists. The different sequenc- 
es of these gene mutations help to 
classify the type of glioma. Most 
of these genes are involved in the 
cell cycle, the division of cells 
into more cells that characterizes 
tumors of all types. 

The Hopkins and Duke sci- 
entists obtained 151 samples of 
primary brain tumors from the 


methods such as_ polymerase 
chain reaction and gene sequenc- 
ing, the scientists were able to 
localize the somatic mutations 
on the IDH1 and IDH2 genes that 
cause advancement in glioma pa- 
tients through alterations in their 
normal enzymatic activity. 

Such specific knowledge of 
the location of the IDH gene 
mutation fo a single 





The genes, isoci- 
trate dehydrogenase 
1 gene and isocitrate 
dehydrogenase 2 
(IDH1 and IDH2), are 
involved in the pro- 
cessing of sugar into 
energy for the cell. 
The recent findings 
may have implica- 
tions for the detec- 
tion and treatment of 
gliomas before they 
develop into a later, 
irreversible stage 
known as _ glioblas- 
toma. 

Importantly, these 








amino acid will allow 
physicians to _ better 
differentiate between 
the different grades of 
gliomas which are cur- 
rently very difficult to 
tell apart, such as the 
pilocytic astrocytomas, 
considered WHO grade 
| from diffuse astrocy- 
tomas, which are con- 
sidered WHO grade II. 
Such lesions were 
especially difficult to 
distinguish with previ- 
ously available histo- 
pathological informa- 








mutations are not 
inherited from the 
patient’s parents but 
rather occur in the 
adult body's cells — the cells that 
turn into a tumor. This result may 
prove important for scientists at- 
tempting to understand the devel- 
opment of gliomas. 

Physicians divide gliomas 
into four standard categories 
outlined by the World Health Or- 
ganization (WHO). WHO grade 
I gliomas are often considered 
benign and curable after a single 
surgical procedure. Gliomas of 
WHO grade II and III are inva- 
sive, progress to higher-grade 
lesions and produce negative 
effects. WHO grade IV tumors, 
glioblastomas, are the most inva- 
sive form of brain tumors and are 
usually fatal. 

Brain tumors are associated 
with the alteration of multiple 
genes, including TP53, PTEN, 
CDKN2A and EGFR. These mu- 
tations proceed in a pre-deter- 
mined order that is detectable by 


Tissue Bank at the Preston Rob- 
ert Tisch Brain Tumor Center at 
Duke University. All brain tu- 
mors were analyzed by two sepa- 
rate neuropathologists. 

In addition to brain tumors, 
they also analyzed other vari- 
ous cancer cases, including lung 
cancer, gastric cancer, ovarian 
cancer, breast cancer, colorectal 
cancer, pancreatic caner, prostate ° 
cancer and leukemia. 

After exclusively analyzing 
irregularities on the IDH1 gene 
only, other genes that function 
similarly to the IDH1 gene such 
as the IDH2 gene were also an- 
alyzed. IDH mutations in the 
progression of gliomas were 
monitored in seven progressive 
gliomas, and data revealed that 
IDH1 alterations in WHO grade 
Ill or IV tumors are derived 
from earlier, less urgent lesions. 


Using specialized analytic 
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The crystal structure of the enzyme isocitrate dehydrogenase (from 
F. col/). Genetic. mutations in IDH have been found in tumor cells. 


tion from the patient. 
Additionally, they were 
also able to conclude 


may drive the progres- 
sion of a low-grade glioma to a 
glioblastoma. 

In the past, researchers di- 
vided glioblastomas into two 
categories: one that arises from 
lower-grade gliomas, or second- 
ary tumors, the rarer of the two, 
and those that have no such pre- 
cursor, such as from a primary 
tumor. With this new discovery, 
scientists now have a molecular 
foundation on which to base this 
categorization. / 

Results indicate that IDH1 and 
IDH2 genes have mutations in 
mostly WHO grade II or III glio- 
mas and in the secondary glioblas- 
tomas; this implies that tumors 


with mutated IDH genes, such as 


secondary tumors or glioblasto- 


mas, are a legitimate subgroup of | 


glioblastomas that are different 
from glioblastomas that arise from 


primary tumors and therefore call 
for a category of its own. 


that IDH1 mutations . 
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The Nest: A special look at birds 


Tue JOHNS Hopkins News-Letrer 





"SCIENCE & TECHNOLOGY 


heport shows calamitous collapse of many US. birds species 


y AMY DUSTO 
st Writer 


For the first time ever 
of government w ildlife 
and conservation 


,agroup 
agencies 


groups have 
published a comprehensiv e re- 


port on the dire state of the U.S 
bird population and the resul- 
tant environmental implica- 
tions. 

The publication is entitled The 
State of the Birds, the 2009 Report 
and is available online. Govern- 
ment participants include the 
U.S. Department of the Interior, 
the Fish and Wildlife Service 
and the U.S. Geological Survey 

Private organizations, in- 
cluding the Nature Conservan- 
cy and the Audubon Society, 
were also involved. 

Today there are 67 endan- 
gered or threatened bird species 
and at least 184 species of con- 
servation concern in the United 
States. There are around 800 
bird species that live in the Unit- 
ed States, including Alaska and 
Hawaii. 

These statistics point toward 
an endangered health of our 
environment, particularly in 
ecosystems with the greatest de- 
cline in species. 

Birds serve as environmental 
warning signs — quite literally, 
the canary in the coal mine — be- 
cause their survival is intimately 
linked to human-influenced fac- 
tors. These include loss of habitat, 
climate change, energy demands, 
contaminants and invasive spe- 
cies. 

The report stresses that indi- 
viduals can contribute a great 
deal toward slowing the decline 
of American birds. Efforts as 
small-scale as keeping pet cats 
indoors, landscaping with native 
species and buying shade-grown 
coffee all make a difference for 
keeping bird species alive. 

The United States is home 
to over 800 different species of 
birds, including several species 
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A painting of Bachman’s warbler, one of 13 U.S. bird species to have recently 
gone extinct, painted by legendary American ornithologist John James Audubon. 


and groups of species that are not 
found anywhere outside North 
America. 

Over the last few decades of 
observation, four species have 
gone totally extinct and at least 
10 more in the Hawaiian islands 
may be extinct as they have not 
been observed in more than 40 


years. 

Hawaii is in the direst straits 
of all the 50 states — more than 
one third of its bird species are 
threatened. Island birds are 


thought to be especially vulner- 
able to threats because they are 
often highly evolved and adapted 
to a particular environment. 














Other dramatic declines in 
bird populations were observed 
in the grasslands and arid lands 
of the nation. This is yet another 
late-seen consequence of the de- 
struction of United States ecosys- 
tems. 

Since the birth of the country 
98 percent of our tall grass prairie 
has been destroyed. Half of the 46 
species that live on the American 
grasslands are of concern. 

On a somewhat more positive 
note, forest birds have not fared 
as badly — though they are still 
on the decline — and wetlands 
birds have actually shown a 
hopeful response to conservation 
efforts from sightings by profes- 
sionals and volunteers. 

As mentioned in the report, 
the remarkable recoveries of the 
bald eagle and the peregrine fal- 
con from near extinction are tes- 
tament to what we may be able 
to achieve once we add human 
efforts. 

Of utmost concern are shore- 
line birds, the indicators of the 
health of our oceans. Almost 40 
percent of United States marine 
birds are declining, including 
half of all coastally migrating 
birds. 

The main causes are coastal 
development (nearly half of the 
nation’s citizens live and work in 
coastal areas), resource use such 
as over harvesting, pollution and 
climate change. 

With such results presented, 
the report lends itself to ask- 
ing: How can the average citizen 
help? And what is the long-term 
outlook for American birds? 

The solution, as posted on the 
official Web site of the report, is 
to become involved in citizen 
science. Such studies are incred- 
ibly dependent on the volunteer 
efforts of thousands of backyard 
birdwatchers and _ ornithogra- 
phers. 

Work can be as simple as 
keeping notes of the number and 
type of species seen at your bird 
feeder. And of course one should 
not lose sight of the health of our 
ecosystems. The earth is a shared 
space, after all. 

For more information, please visit 
http://www:stateofthebirds.org. 
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By LILY NEWMAN 
Layout [Editor 


A recent study has begun 
to shed some light on how du- 
etting birds coordinate their 
songs. Joseph Tobias and Na- 
thalie Seddon published a re- 
port in Current Biology that 
looks at pairs of Peruvian War- 
bling Antbirds and their syn- 
chronized songs. 

The study found that nor- 
mally the two birds coordinate 
their singing to minimize sig- 
nal “jamming,” which occurs 
when overlapping signals inter- 
fere with one another. 

This coordination enables 
the pairs to protect their terri- 
tory from competing couples 
and to generally be unified 
against different types of dan- 
gers. 

The study also found, 
though, that sometimes female 
antbirds will jam the signals 
of their male counterparts if 
a third, unpaired, female is in 
the vicinity. The paired female 
feels threatened because, ac- 
cording to the article, antbirds 
exhibit, “high rates of divorce 
.. along with evidence of extra- 
pair copulations and occasional 
polygamy.” 

In response to his song be- 
ing jammed, the male bird 
will have to exercise “jamming 
avoidance” and modify his 
pitch if he wishes to be heard. 

The report noted that “signal 
jamming occurs between mates 
and ... strategies for reducing 
jamming can result in increased 
signal complexity.” 

When the interests of both 
birds in the pair are the same, 
such as when they are mating 
or protecting themselves, the 
couples have a shared moti- 
vation to cooperate and their 
duets are in sync. When their 
interests are different, though, 
such as when the male of the 
pair is sending signals to an 
un-paired female, they will act 






































Female songbirds can 
mate's song if threatened 


independently. 


because they are at odds with 
the customary use of duetting 
as a paradigm of cooperation. 


up as an example of coopera- 
tion and of producing signals 
for a mutual interest,” Gregory 
Ball, a psychological and brain 
sciences professor who studies 
birdsong learning and produc- 
tion, said. “This new research 
follows logically from a trend 
that has emerged in animal be- 
havior in about the last 20 years 
where we stop thinking about 
animals as cooperating with 
each other and start thinking 
of them as acting selfishly.” 


formation is important because 
it indicates that signaling be- 
havior has evolved not just from 
cooperation, but from conflict 
as well. This could potentially 
have implications for the study 
of how other species communi- 
cate. 


thought 
evolved to maximize the accu- 
rate transfer of information, but 
this is not always the case,” Ball 
said. “For example, [humans] 
spend a lot of time advertising, 
say to sell a used car, and that 
may not be accurate informa- 
tion.” 


whether males would perform 
similar “jamming” if the female 
they were paired with began 
signaling to an unpaired male, 
but it seemed to indicate that 


certain extent, gender specific. 





66" 


jam” 






These findings are significant 


“Duetting was always held 


The study noted that this in- 


“For many years it was 
that signals were 


The study was unclear about 


the responses were, at least to a 


“In the presence of an un- 
paired female, male antbirds 
theoretically increase fitness 
through extrapair copula- 
tion, polygamy or switching to 
higher quality mates, whereas 
females are more likely to in- 
crease fitness by protecting 
their position in monogamous 
partnerships.” 





Resistance to cancer chemotherapy is studied 


By NEIL NEUMANN 
Staff Writer 


Ovarian cancer is a growing 
concern with more than 15,000 
deaths occurring in 2007, making 
it the leading cause of death in 
gynecological diseases. 

Ground-breaking work on an 
ovarian cancer-related protein 
in the lab of Ie-Ming Shih at the 
School of Medicine is leading to 
new insights into cancer biology. 

The protein is nucleus accum- 
bens-1, NAC-1, which is a tran- 
scription factor that regulates 
the expression of genes. Previ- 
ous work has shown NAC-1 to 
be overexpressed in many types 
of cancer, specifically ovarian 
cancer that is resistant to chemo- 
therapy. 

A deeper understanding of its 
mechanism of action would al- 
low scientists and physicians to 
make inroads into possibly cur- 
ing the diseases. 

In many cases, the first round 
of chemotherapy or treatment 
shrinks the tumor but does not 
cure the patient of the diseases. 
The cancer then grows back and 
can be resistant to a second round 
of the initial therapy. 

Ovarian cancer cells that are 
resistant to chemotherapy have 
higher than normal levels of NAC- 
1. Shih and her team showed that 
the ovarian cancer cells, when ex- 
posed to a particular chemother- 
apy drug, were resistant com- 
pared to cancer cells with normal 
expression of NAC-1. 

Upon further investigation 
into the biological pathways of 
interacting proteins in the nucle- 
us, the team found that another 
protein is the target of NAC-1’s 
mechanism of action. 

NAC-1 works by _ interact- 
ing with this other protein and 
stopping it from working and 
decreasing its expression inside 
the cell. So when NAC-1 expres- 
sion is increased, the cancer cells 
are resistant to treatment, and 
the downstream target protein of 
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Ovarian cancer can sometimes become resistant to drugs like paclitaxel. 


NAC-1 is downregulated. 

Performing further experi- 
ments, the researchers found that 
by making normal cancer cells 
overexpress the NAC-1 protein 
the cells were resistant to the 
chemotherapy drug, where pre- 
viously they were not before the 
induced expression. 

Also, the downstream target 
protein had reduced expression. 

Conversely, if the research- 
ers knocked down the expres- 
sion of NAC-1 or increased the 
expression of its downstream 
target protein, then the cells 
were sensitive to cancer treat- 
ment, more so than normal 
cancer cells. 

The scientists also wanted to 
uncover how the proteins inter- 
act structurally. Their work has 
revealed that NAC-1 is a homodi- 
mer protein, meaning it self-di- 
merizes — two copies of the pro- 
tein come together to form the 
working product. 

If the researchers formed a 
NAC-1 protein with only one of 


the units working properly, then 
the entire protein would not func- 
tion and the ovarian cancer cells 
were sensitive to chemotherapy 
treatment. 

Also, in this non-functional 
protein, it would induce the 
expression of its downstream 
target protein and increase that 
protein’s expression, thereby 
sensitizing the cells to chemo- 
therapy. 

Taken together, the research- 
ers have paved new roads into the 
ever-complicating fight against 
cancer. 

They have revealed a novel 
protein that creates cancer cells 
that are resistant to traditional 
cancer chemotherapies and par- 
tially revealed its mechanism of 
action. 

With all of this information, _ 
the team hopes to create drugs — 
that can target these proteins or 
find out which chemotherapies 
currently on the market do not 
function in this pathway to cre- 
ate resistant cancer cells. 
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By JEFF ZHU 
Staff Writer 


The Hopkins baseball team 
returned to the east coast for 
Centennial Conference play and 
defeated the Gettysburg Bullets 
last Tuesday, 18-11. On Friday, 
the Blue Jays faced off against 
Bullets again, at Kirchoff Field, 
in Gettysburg, Penn., losing 9-7. 
On Tuesday, the men faced off 
against McDaniel and won 10-3. 
Senior Dave Fioretti 
tossed the first com- F 
plete game of his ca- | 
reer. 

The Jays offense was 
ready from the get-go, 
scoring two runs in 
the top of the first off 


sophomore _ starting 
pitcher Matt. Karis. 
seniors Dan Merzel 


and Ryan Biner got 
on base with singles, 
setting up first and 
second with one out. 
Cleanup hitter, senior 
third baseman Todd 
Emr doubled to right 
field, driving in Mer- 
zel. Junior designated 
hitter Chris Huisman 
subsequently drove in 
Biner with a sacrifice 
fly to left. The score 
was 2-0 Hopkins after 


one inning. 

The Jays added 
another run, when 
junior catcher John 


Swarr drove in junior 


double to center. Get- 
tysburg came back in the bottom 
of the second. Freshman Drew 
Roy singled to the rightfield line 
and forced an error on Hopkins 
rightfielder Brian Youchak, scor- 
ing Karis. Hopkins junior start- 
er Marco Simmons unleashed 
a wild pitch pitching to Craig 
Barrows, scoring Scott Vladyka. 
Barrows followed with an RBI 
single, the score was now tied at 
three. Bullets sophomore second 
baseman Chris Simard drove a 
sacrifice fly to right, taking the 
lead 4-3. 

_No scoring took place until the. 


bottom of the fifth. With runners _ 


on second and third, junior third 
baseman Mike Backus doubled to 
center, driving in both runners. 


Matt Karis singled in Backus, the 
score was now 7-3 Gettysburg 
Simmons was taken out of the 
game, yielding seven runs, six 
earned over eight hits in four and 
one thirds innings, striking out 
three in the process. The Jays did 
not give up. : 

In the top of the sixth, junior 
shortstop Lee Bolyard lined out 
to left, scoring Todd Emr. Two 
batters later, with runners on the 
corners, Dave Kahn came up and 


Tame In 


SPORTS 


pitcher in the Major Leagues) 
picking up the win 
by giving up seven runs over 12 
hits in nine innings pitched, but 
going 3-for-3 at the plate with 


for the day 


two RBIs. Hopkins freshman 
reliever Garrett Gomez _ took 
the loss, giving up a run in one 
and two-thirds innings pitched. 
fodd Emr was 3-for-4 with an 


RBI and Dave Kahn was 2-for- 
4 with three RBIs off the home 
run. A few of the players shared 











crushed a three-run shot to left, 
tying the game at seven apiece. 
In the bottom of the seventh, ju- 
nior reliever Matt Wiegand, the 
third Hopkins reliever of the 
inning, entered the game with 
runners on second and third, 
one out. Matt Karis drove in se- 
nior shortstop Sam Stabert with 
a single, but Cam Riera was cut 
down at the plate by Dave Kahn. 
Junior leftfielder Kevin Lang- 
hauser drove in an insurance 
run with a triple in the eighth, 
extending the Gettysburg lead 
9-7.,The Jays were set down in 
der in t 
game with a 9-7 final score. Get- 
tysburg starter Matt Karis was 
Micah Owings (best hitting 


ie" ninth, ending the 


“We thought we should have 
won but we didn’t play our best 
baseball. We made of- 
fensive and defensive mistakes 
while they hit the ball when they 
needed to,” Emr agreed. 

Senior Merzel feels that the 
team is very close to putting all 
the pieces together. “We faced a | 
pretty tough pitcher on Friday 
and weren't able to produce a cou- 
ple more runs late in the game. 
The biggest issue for our team 
this year has been 
putting all of the 
aspects of the game 
together,” Merzel 
said. “We've gotten 
some great pitching 
performances and 
swung the bats well, 
just not kicking on all 
cylinders at the same | 
time. We're hoping | 
to begin playing bet- 
ter baseball as we 
get deeper into the 
conference schedule. 
Everyone has lost a 
Centennial Confer- | 
ence game already, 
so even though we 
haven't been happy 
with our perfor- | 
mance thus far, we 
still have a great op- | 


some 


conference title.” 

On Tuesday the 
Jays defeated McDan- 
iel at Homewood. 
McDaniel scored 








their thoughts about the game 
and the season thus far. 

“Gettysburg was a team we 
should have beaten... a team 
that we are frankly much better 
than top to bottom. It’s difficult 
knowing that you're better then 
a team that just beat you. With 
the amount of talent we have 
on the team, both hitting and 
pitching wise, there is no way 
we should be a .500 team right 
now. With that being said, the 
only way to dig ourselves out of 
this hole is to win and win a lot. 
We have a huge week coming 
“up, which should tell us what 
kind of team we are going into 
the conference playoffs,” junior 
Dave Kahn said. 


BRITNI CROCKER/PHOTOGRAPHY 
Dave Kahn with a The JHU Baseball team’s record stands at 9-8 after splitting the last two games with Gettysburg & McDaniel. 


first, but it was all 
Hopkins for the rest 
of the game, winning 
10-3. Fioretti had a fantastic out- 
ing, striking out 11 and walking 
none. Junior Brian Youchak went 
2-5 with two runs and two RBI's. 
Catcher John Swarr also went 2-5 
with two runs. 

Coach Babb is. confident the 
team will be able to bounce back 
from the early season losses. 


EDITOR 


pitchers to perform to their abil- 
ity. We are confident that they 
will turn things around, enabling 
us to compete for the Centennial 
Conference title’ Coach Babb 
said. 

~ This past Saturday’s scheduled 
doubleheader against the Ursinus 
Bears was rained out and was | 
postponed until next Sunday. 


portunity to win the | 
| times of 34:18.44, 34:52.17 and 
| 36:11.90. 


Fioretti tosses complete game shutout Men's track s 





at Towson an 


By SHANT KES KINYAN 
Staff Writer 


[his past weekend, the Hop- 
kins men’s track team headed out 
to race in two separate invitation- 
als — the Maryland Invitational 
and the Towson Invitational. The 
meets were very successful for 
the team, as the Blue Jays had 
multiple runners place in the 
top 10 of their various heats and 
events. 

At the Towson Invitational, 
Matt Stankiewicz won the high 
jump and placed sixth in the long 
jump with a leap of 5.66 meters. 
Gordon Mack and Brahma Ku- 
mar ran in the 400-meter race. 
Mack finished in sixth place with 
a time of 52.52 while Kumar fin- 
ished right behind him, in sev- 
enth place, with a time of 53.13. In 
the 400-meter hurdles, Lee Ouy- 
ang earned the fifth place spot. 

Four Jays finished in the top 
10 in the 10,000-meter race. Mark 


| Lo Galbo was the first Hopkins 


runner to cross the line, with a 
time of 34:18.43. His teammates 


| Andrew Yen, Rick Carrick and 


Drew Lefkof finished in fourth, 
fifth and sixth respectively, with 


In the field, Peter Li and Ryan 
Lino both competed in the shot 
put. Li placed third with a throw 
of 13.76 meters and Lino finished 
right behind Li with a throw of 
13.61 meters. Freshman Luke 
Sand placed eighth in the discus 
with a heave of 36.88 meters. Ted 
Heron placed fourth in the javelin 
with a throw of 45.80 meters. 

At the Maryland Invitational, 
Michael Yuan placed fifth in the 
3,000-meter steeplechase in a 


| time of 10:10.98. In the 1,500 me- 
| ter run, Derek Cheng finished in 
“We are still waiting for our | 
| of 4:11.39. In the 400-meter dash, 


fifth place in his heat with a time 


Andrew Henry finished in third 
place out of his heat with a time 
of 53.07 seconds. Sophomore EI- 
liott Wehner ran a 2:01.31 in the 
800-meter dash. 

“-In-theshorter distance ‘races; 
Jonathon Walker finished third 
in his heat in the 200-meter dash. 


| He ran a time of 23.03 seconds. 





And then there were four: NCAA Final Four Madness 


By PAYAL PATNAIK and 
LOGAN QUINN . 
Staff Writers 


Opening day of Major League 
Baseball, the close of the NBA 
season, the filing of income taxes 
all eclipsed by the single great- 
est event in the greatest month of 
sports: The Final Four. The cin- 
derellas have returned to wash- 
ing dishes and what remains 
are four heavyweights of college 
basketball. So take out your bro- 
ken brackets, place your bets and 
turn on your televisions for the 
NCAA tournament's last hurrah 
of the season. 


NORTH CAROLINA: Come 
on and raise up! After 2008's em- 
barrassing defeat during which I 
might have had a premature myo- 
cardial infarction, I couldn’t be 
more set up for a more disappoint- 
ing fall. The Tar Heels coasted by - 
presumptive consensus Naismith 
player of the year Blake Griffin 
and are the only team yet to truly 
be threatened on their way to the 
Final Four. Gonzaga was a pre- 
tender and LSU failed to make 
things interesting after the 30 
minute mark. With the strength of 
their interior game (Hansborough 
and Thompson have been solid 
throughout), the Heels match up 
well against Nova’s quick play, 
and their guards and swingmen 
are as good as or better than their 
respective counterparts. 

They beat Michigan State 
handily in the ACC-Big Ten chal- 
lenge early this season. UConn 
is a potential hazard with their 
length and size inside, but UNC’s 
sheer athleticism and depth will 
provide the Huskies with plenty 
of trouble as well. All the specu- 
lation over Ty Lawson’s toe has 
faded away (though unfortunate- 
ly the media speculation hasn't). 
By all accounts UNC has finally 
evolved into the preseason behe- 
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All of which combines to con- 
tribute to my general uneasiness 
and overall feeling that some- 
thing bad is bound to happen. If 
I'm in a coma come Monday you 
will all know why. 


MICHIGAN STATE: I’m not 
going to lie and say I had the 
Spartans making arun into April. 
In the interest of full disclosure I 
actually thought that they would 


lose in the second round to USC,. 


and it was entirely believable. 
They did almost lose in the third 
round to Kansas. And no one 
had them winning against the 
tournament #1 overall seed Lou- 
isville. But they did. They did 
convincingly. And now they’re 
playing 75 miles from their cam- 
pus and most likely in front of a 
biased home crowd. 

As a previous champion coach 
Tom Izzo knows what it takes to 
keep his team focused and com- 
petitive. They have a big time 
performer in Suton and Lucas 
controls the game as well as any- 
one at his position. But I’m still a 
non-believer. 

I remain unimpressed by Big 
Ten basketball. Louisville was 
set for a fall, and was more than 
willing to play the Spartans style 
of basketball. 

Louisville was like the Persian 
army, vastly superior and con- 
vinced in the supremacy of their’ 
size and ability, willing to com- 
pete on the Spartans terms with- 
in the cliffs of Thermopylae and 
in the Spartan style. It’s a little 
like that. And they’ve still only 
dealt with one Big East titan; they 
still have to get through UConn 
and its twin towers: Adrian and 
Thabeet. 

Even if State does win, they 
will either face UNC, which 
pummeled them in November, 
or Nova, a team that may be too 
athletic for Michigan. Even home 
court won't make a difference, in 
the end these Spartans will end 


CONNNECTICUT: The Hus- 
kies have continuously struggled 









to keep the 
Big East on 
the maps, 
even after the 
ACC moved 
on to chal- 
lenge the Big 
Ten annually. 
Quite literal- 
ly, they have 
consistently 
stuck it to 
the man the 
past decade 
after _ rising 
to basketball 
glory once 
Head ‘Coach 
Jim Calhoun 
entered the 
scene. Cal- 
houn has 
coached the 
Huskies to 
two NCAA 
champion- 
ships after 
their only two 
Final Four ap- 
pearances. 

Essentially, for both times that 
UConn has appeared on the Final 
Four bracket, the team has left 
the championship game with a 
title. Now, the Huskies have the 
chance to make it the third time 
through. And as far as consisten- 
cy goes, this team remains one of 
the powerhouses of the modern 
era of Division I basketball. 

Since UConn has gone on to 
win it all in five-year cycles (1999 
and 2004), many of the supersti- 
tious believe that this certainly 
should be the year that we all 
will hear the Huskies roar. 

Connecticut blazed through 
the March Madness with a howl- 
ing start, beating the first three 
teams by double digits before 
defeating another consistently 
strong and fluid team, Memphis, 
by seven points to earn its berth 
in the Final Four. With momen- 
tum like this, who knows what 
can stop them? 
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teams in the Final Four, as well 
as relatively new roster that did 


‘not include players from the 


previous year’s run to the Sweet 
Sixteen, Nova might be consid- 
ered the underdog of the Final 
Four. Mostly because the other 
teams have a universally large 
and growing fan base, whereas 


Nova experienced its latest re- 


vival from seven-year coach Jay 
Wright. 

Nova has already experienced 
a loss at the hands of the Huskies 
during the regular season and 
does not have as strong of a re- 
cord compared to the other teams 
of tournament titles. 

Nova made its last appearance 
in the Final Four in 1985, after 
which it continued on to win its 
only national championship title. 

_ However, Nova demonstrated 
its strength in one of the most. 
clenching moments of this year’s 
tournament when Scottie Reyn- 


, ' _. old’s sunk a shot with .5 seconds. 
VILLANOVA: As the small-— 
est spending school out of the — 


left and clinched a win against 
one-seeded Pitt. 


1 





__ COURTESY OF HTTP./MEDIA PRESSOFA 
After one of the most pivotal moments in the Elite Eight competiti 
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on, Reynolds celebrates the Nova win. 


Most deem that this sheer up- 
set demonstrates all that should 
be feared regarding Nova, since 
Pitt has defeated UNC twice and 
was regarded as one of the favor- 
ites to reach the Final Four in the 
tournament. 

' However, there are two key 
factors of this year’s tournament 
appearance that credit Nova. The 
team was in a region in which 
both Duke and Pitt were placed, 
and though Pitt was regarded the. 
weak link amongst the top re- 
gional seeds, Duke was expected — 
to give Pitt a run for its money. 

But Nova defeated both teams 
and served one of the most con- 
‘sistently formidable basketball 


programs (Duke) a 23-point loss | _ 


in the regional semifinals be- 
cause of its awesome guard-play 


and quick offense. Second-seed- | ( 
ed Michigan State’s run to the | / 
Final Four was still predictable, | | 
but Nova’s berth in the otherwise | 
normal Final Four gives its fans | , 


something to 


cheer about: Yes, 
We CATR Si Risris jig, on 





hows well 


d Maryland 


Fellow Jay Pierre Hage finished 
with a time of 23.70 seconds in 
the same event. 

In the longer distance races, 
freshman Brian Rooney finished 
with a time of 15:31,44 in the 
5,000-meter race, 

“I think the team performed 
very well against some legiti- 
mate schools. We did really well 
on the track, especially the 10k 
and 400m and the field events 
put up some solid performances. 
Coach always wants us to get to 
that next level, and I feel like ev- 
eryone has been stepping it up 
by putting in strong practices, 
which lead to strong performanc- 
es on the track. Anything could 
happen this season, but as of now 
I see us showing the conference 
that we're not a sixth place team 
anymore,” Gerald Billac said 
about the team’s performance 
this weekend at the Maryland 
and Towson Invitationals. 

“The team performed about as 
well as we expected going into 
the meet. It was the first outdoor 
meet and the first race in a month 
for most people, so we expected 
a little bit of a drop-off in per- 
formance as everyone got used 
to racing again. However, some 
people were still able to run good 
times. In my opinion, the best 
events for us were the steeple- 
chase and the 200. Mike Yuan 
ran a personal best in the steeple- 
chase and finished fifth. In the 
200, Jonathan Walker, Ross Bitt- 
man and Pierre Hage all ran solid 
times for this point in the season. 
Also, at the Towson Invitational, 
Mark Lo Galbo and Andrew Yen 
ran well in the 10,000. They fin- 
ished together and were only a 
few seconds off of the freshmen 
record in that event,” Brandon 
Hahn, a sophomore runner on 
the team, said. 

“Coach Van Allen stressed the 
importance of this meet because 
it had some of the best competi- 
tion that we will see for the next 
month,” Hahn continued. “He 
made sure that everyone was 
mentally back from spring break 
and ready to compete. The rest 
of the season is looking good for 
us because after a disappointing 
finish to the indoor season, ev- 
eryone is ready to do better at the 
outdoor championship. We are 
all prepared to do the work nec- 
essary to achieve success at the 
conference championship.” 

This coming weekend, the 
team will head to Duke to com- 
pete in the Duke Invitational in 
Raleigh, N.C. 


W. track 
sets 4x400 
JHU record 


W. TRACK, From B12 
the course in a time of 12:10.84. 
Paulsen also pulled out a good 
long distance run for the Jays 
with a fifth place finish in 1,500m 
and a time of 4:43.96. 

The record breakers were not 
alone with their strong 400m 
performances and there were 
good runs at this distance from 
all around the board. Freshman 

Jackie Ferguson won her 400m 
heat with a time of 1:07.75 and 
Anita Mikkilineni’s 1:09.34 time 
bought her second in her 400m 
hurdles heat. 

The team had a fantastic in- 
door season but now the focus is 
taking lessons learnt inside out to 

the track. So far the team is off to 
a strong start. “For now, we are fo- 
cusing on transitioning from the 
indoor season to outdoor. We were 
so close to beating Haverford for 
the Conference title indoor that. 
we are coming into outdoor with 
a vengeance,” Osborn said. 

The teams next outing is to the 
Duke invitational this weekend 
where hopefully they will make 

_ good on Osborn’s promise. 
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THE JOHNS HopKINS News-LETTER 


SPORTS 


Womens lacrosse loses two straight 


Women’s lacrosse has lough weekend, losing at home 


By TRISTAN MOH: 
Staff Writer ARTE 


The Hopkins women’s | 
team suftered two tough losses in 
its last two games, falling 10-7 at 
home to Stanford last Frid 
16-7 at Towson on Sunday. 

Against Stanford, sophomore 
Julianne Wisner made 


acrosse 
ay and 


a career- 
high 15 saves at goalie, but the 
14th-ranked Cardinals we 


re too 
much for the Blue J 


ays, holding 





them off for the 10-7 victory. The 
loss broke a two-game winning 
streak for Hopkins, who fell to 
4-5 after the loss, while Stanford 
improved to 8-2. Barely three 
minutes into the game, Stanford’s 
Sarah Flynn put her team on the 
board, scoring the first of what 
would be three goals for her in 
the game. Hopkins junior Brett 
_Bathras tied the score at 1-1 with 
a goal of her own. However, Ju- 
lie Christy sparked a four-goal 
Cardinal streak, scoring with 
22:06 to play in the half. Leslie 


~~ 
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Foard, Lauren Schmidt and Dana 
Lindsay each scored goals after 
Christy’s, putting the Cardinals 
up 5-1. 

Junior Paige Ibello snapped 
Stantord’s run with a free posi- 
tion goal, cutting the Cardinal’s 
lead to three. Stanford’s Flynn 
would score again, but this time 
Hopkins had an answer. Fresh- 
man Colleen McCaffrey and 
Bathras each scored goals, and 


Stanford went into the locker 


room at halftime with a 7-4 lead. 

Coming out of the half, neither 
team was able to score for 10 min- 
utes, but Stanford scored back-to- 
back goals in just under two min- 
utes, pushing its lead to 9-4; the 
Jays wouldn't score until more 
than 20 minutes into the half. 
With 9:15 left in the game, Ibello 
scored again for Hopkins. Fresh- 
man Candace Rossi scored with 
6:28 remaining, cutting Stanford’s 
lead _to,9-6..Schmidt then scored 
again for the Cardinals. But only 
24 seconds later, Hopkins’s Gina 


Men’s lacrosse lost its third straight, losing to North Carolina by a score of 10-9. 


Men’s lacrosse downed by 
Tar Heels for fourth defeat 


M. LAX, FRom B12 
“The team morale is fine. We 
have been here before and we 
know what is necessary to turn 
this season around. It is a matter 
of going back to work and pre- 
paring for our next game,” goalie 
Michael Gvozden added. 

When asked who would step 
up to turn the Blue Jays around, 
Gvozden said, “I do not think 
that you will see any individu- 
als take over for the rest of the 
year. Instead, it will be the entire 
Blue Jays team that will step up.” 
This is evident in the depth of the 
team as Hopkins had nine dif- 
ferent players score nine goals in 
the UNC game. They seem to be 
spreading the ball around well 
with many different players con- 
tributing offensively.” ur 

One thing in the Jays favor is 
that their upcoming schedule 
holds some promise — they no 
longer have to leave the state of 
Maryland and can have a good 
amount of local support the rest 


of the way. But the Jays are not 
thinking that far ahead. “We are 
not worried about tournament 
time right now. Right now our 
only focus is Albany,” Gvozden 
said. 

But what currently holds th 
minds of the Hopkins lacrosse 
team are the back-to-back one- 
goal losses and a 3-4 record that 
could easily have been 5-2. 

“From these past two games 
we can learn that we must listen 
to our coaches more and focus on 
doing things their way. The loss- 
es were team losses and there is 
nowhere to throw the blame but 
on all of us,’ Gvozden said. 

From what history shows, 
Hopkins usually slaughters their 
next opponent coming out of a 
slump, as they destroyed Mary- 
land last year 10-4 to start their 
run to the playoffs. Look for 
the men’s lacrosse team to vent 
all of their frustration and an- 
ger against Albany this week at 
Homewood Field this Saturday. 


BRITNI CROCKER/PHOTOGRAHPY EDITOR 
The women’s lacrosse team’s record now stands at 4-6 after two tough losses this past week. 








lo Stantord and on the road at Towson 


Maranto answered with a goal 
of her own. After that, however, 
Stanford was able to run out the 
clock for the win. 

At Towson on Sunday, the Ti- 
gers used runs of 4-0 and 7-0 to 
control the early tempo of the 
game, and the Jays weren't able 
to recover, dropping to 4-6 on the 
season with the loss. The Tigers, 
who snapped an eight-game los- 
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LEE BOLYARD - BASEBALL 





Bolyard’s bat benefits Blue Jay baseball 


ing streak to Hopkins, improved | 


to 6-3 on the season. 
With the game 
kins got back-to-back 
goals from 
more Brianna Cronin 
and 


dace Rossi, and took 


left to play in the first 
half. However, Tow- 
son ended the _ half 


ing into the locker 
room with a 7-3 lead 
at halftime. 

Only 19 seconds 
into the second half, 
Marcinik scored 
again, extending the 
Tigers’ lead to five. 
Colleen McCaffrey 
scored on a free po- 
sition goal, ending 
Hopkins’s _ scoreless 
streak that lasted over 
15 minutes. Towson 
would respond em- 
phatically. Kendall 
scored back-to-back 
goals in just 38 sec- 





followed .by goals 
from Cassie Krause 
and McNamara. Cronin was-able 
to cut Towson’s lead to 12-5, scor- 
ing her second goal of the game 
on an assist from junior Kim 
Dubansky. The lead was pushed 
back to eight on a goal from Ka- 
tie Cloud. McCaffrey responded 


for the Jays, scoring her second | 


goal of the game, but McNamara 
scored her third goal of the day 
shortly thereafter. 


onds for the Tigers, | 


sopho- | 
freshman Can- | 


a 3-1 lead with 12:37 | 


tied at 1-1 early, Hop- | 


| Bolyard 
on a 4-0 run, head- | 





Jackie La- | 


Monica then extended Towson’s | 


lead to. nine with 4:13 left in the 
game. 

Candance Rossi then scored 
her second goal of the game, giv- 
ing her 22 on the season to lead 
the team. Towson would score 
the game’s last two goals for the 
16-7 victory. 

The Jays will take on second- 
ranked Penn on Wednesday at 
Homewood Field. In order to 
avoid missing the playoffs for the 
second consecutive year, the Jays 
need to play well. 


(Crew takes 


second al 
Caspersen Cup 


CREW, From B12 

Cooper, Raineri and Webb in the 
other three seats. The “B” boat 
finished in third in 7:38. Hou 
served as the coxswain with 
Ward sitting stroke, Thorsbakken 
in the three seat, Ammar in the 
two seat and Chen in the bow. 

In the men’s novice four, Hop- 

kins placed second with a time 
of 7:56.13. Freshman Kevin Chen 
coxed, with classmates Frank Yao, 
Bob Huang, Cliff Jenkins-Houk 
and sophomore Tyler Smith row- 
ing. 
“This is the first time the men 
have lost to Washington College 
in the varsity eight in at least eight 
years,” Reese said. “They have re- 
cently gotten a new coach, so they 
are definitely getting better, butit’s 
tough losing to a school we have 
consistently beat in the past.” 

Despite the loss, Coach Perry 
was impressed with the results. 
“The races were solid races for 
the team. At this ‘early point in 
the season we are where we ex- 
pected to be. [There is] much 
racing ahead,” Perry said. “The 
times were slowed by a strong 
head wind and chop for the first 
two races, but we are confident 
all boats will pick up speed.” 

“1 don’t think these race results 
accurately display our potential,” 
Reese said. “I am optimistic that 
we will gain some speed in the 
eight and in the fours in the up- 
coming races.” 

Hopkins returns to action 
on Sunday as the team travels 
to Lorton, Va. for the Occoquan 
Sprints. 


By BRETT SCHWARTZ 
Staff Writer 


Junior Lee Bolyard has been 
playing baseball his whole life. 
Last year, his team just barely 
missed his goal of winning an 
NCAA championship. His con- 
tributions this year have shown 
he is ready to replicate last year’s 
performance in search of another 
opportunity at an 
NCAA _ champion- 
ship. 

Bolyard has been 
playing baseball 
ever since he was a 
little kid. Growing 
up in the suburbs 
outside of DC, 
enjoyed 
the game since his 
early days of play- 
ing tee-ball. “I’ve 
always enjoyed the 
team atmosphere 
and hanging out 
with teammates,” 
he said. 

Bolyard chose 
Hopkins because 
he wanted to go toa 
school witha strong 
academic reputa- 
tion and to have an 
appropriate fit ath- 
letically. 

“J just wanted a balance be- 
tween a high academic school 
and a good baseball team,” he 





time with my teammates and 
interacting outside of baseball,” 
Bolyard said. 

He is very close with a lot of 
the guys on the team, but most of 
the team looks up to one player 
in particular. 

“We all really look up to Tim 
Rappazzo,” Bolyard said. “He 
was diagnosed with leukemia 
in the winter and he was going 
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he said. “It is kind of like an an- 
nual tradition for us. I think it’s 
very positive for our team on the 
whole and will help contribute to 
success later in the season.” 

The team is currently 9-8 over- 
all, with a Centennial Conference 
record of 2-1. Bolyard, the team’s 
shortstop, has contributed great- 
ly to the team’s record with huge 
games on March 15 and 18, both 
Blue Jay wins. 

On March 15, the 
Jays defeated Ma- 
calester in an 18-3 
blowout. In the third 
inning, he blasted a 
three-run home run 
to increase the lead. 
His work was not 
done as an inning 
later, he hit a bases 
loaded triple. 

Hopkins played 
a doubleheader on 
March 18 against 
Brockport and then 
Springfield. The Jays 
dominated both 
games with win- 
ning margins of 19 
and 11. Bolyard was 
nearly perfect on 
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Junior Lee Bolyard has been rock solid at the plate for the Jays this year. 


to bea very big part of our team. 
We go out there every game and 
keep him in our minds.” 














said. “I also re- The team 
ally wanted the has started 
chance in se a WWE out ie 4 a 
national cham- son relatively 
pionship at the STATISTICS well, begin- 
DIII level. These Year: Junior ning over 
were all very im- : ; spring break 
portant factors Major: Economics with a win in 
to me.” Arizona. The 


Off the field, 
Bolyard is major- 
ing ineconomics. 
He hopes to find 
a job in finance 
after he gradu- 


| ates. He spends most of his time 





hanging out with teammates in 
social activities. 

“Baseball takes up so much of 
my time, it’s really hard to branch 
out and participate in other stu- 
dent groups. I enjoy spending 


Hopkins Highlights: 
Through Wednesday, leads 
the Centennial Conference in 
home runs (4), runs batted in 
(23) and is third in walks (12). 





baseball team 
travels out to 
Arizona every 
year to play in 
the RussMatt 
Greater Phoe- 
nix Invitational. Although the 
team has won about as many 
games as they have lost, Bolyard 
believes it was a very positive 
experience. 

“We've been going there all 
three years I have been here,” 


the day, going seven 
for seven, with two 
doubles. 

Bolyard is excit- 
ed for the rest of the season and 
the chance at duplicating last 
year’s performance. “After com- 
ing so close last year, we really 
want to rebound from that,” he 
said. 

“Sometimes it’s really hard 
to stay positive, especially after 
such a slow start, but hopefully 
[we will] pick it up. We have high 
expectations from last year, even 
though we lost close to 15 seniors 
to graduation,” Bolyard said. 

Bolyard has very high goals for 

his team, even after such a slow 
start. He intends on winning the 
conference and the region and 
hopefully advancing to eight- 
team Division Il World Series, 
His ultimate goal is for the team 
to get back to the championship 
game, but this time win it. 

Come see Bolyard and the Jays 
next Friday against McDaniel at 
Homewood Field. 





M. & W. tennis ascend national ranks 


TENNIS, FRoM B12 

the women’s team continued its 
dominance with their third con- 
secutive conference shut-out, 
blanking the Dickinson Red Dev- 
ils 9-0. Hopkins conceded only 
21 games in nine matches, while 
winning 96. 

After the team’s trouncing of 
the Mules, they look to join the 
men’s team on the season-long 
quest for national dominance; 
neither team plans on taking any 
opponent on their path lightly. 

“T guess any conference team 
could be considered a threat 
and Muhlenberg was thought 
to be one of the top contenders 
in our conference,” Dwyer said. 
“But we completely destroyed 
them and we didn’t even play 
our real starting line-up (We 
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replaced both myself and 
captain Brittany Matava 
out for injuries.) Confer- 
ence matches are always 
important no matter how 
weak the team is, because 
this is our ticket to Na- 
tionals. I think we just 
went in with the right 
amount of confidence, 
not too much and not too 
little, which is what really 
made the difference and 
allowed us to completely 
dominate.” 

The men’s and women’s 
tennis teams will take on 
conference rivals Ursinus 
next Saturday in Balti- 
more at 11 a.m. and 2 p.m. 
respectively, looking to add yet 
another Centennial notch to their 
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DANIEL LITWIN/PHOTOGRAHPY EDITOR 
Women’s tennis is ranked eighth, its highest ever. 
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belt as they fight toward national 
glory. 
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SPORTS 


THis Day IN SporTS 


1996 - Tiger first baseman Cecil Fielder 
steals the first base of his 11-year ca 
reer. The swipe of second comes in the 
1,097th game. “Big Daddy's” has played 
in the majors establishing the longest 
duration a player has ever gone without 
a stolen base 


CALENDAR 


FRIDAY - 4/3 
Baseball vs. McDaniel - 3 p.m. 


SATURDAY - 4/4 
M. Tennis vs. Ursinus “11 a.m. 
M. Lax vs, Albany - Noon 
W. Tennis vs. Ursinus - 2 p.m. 





M. & W. tennis move up in national rankings Women’s track sets Hopkins 
: record in 4x400 meter relay 


By DEMIAN KENDALL 


Staff Writer 

The men’s and women’s tennis 
teams both brought their overall 
season records to 3-3 this Satur- 
day after making a trip to Penn- 
sylvania to take on the Centen 


nial Conference whipping boy 


Muhlenberg. It was _ relatively 


smooth sailing for both teams as 
both teams finished the day cap- 
ping off twin 9-0 victories. The 


win against 


especially notable for the men’s 
21st 
consecutive Centennial victory, 
but the match also held special 


team as it marked their 


meaning tor sophomore Andrew 


Wang, who tallied his 30th ca- 
reer singles victory at the day’s 
end. “Every match I win feels 


great, but it’s about more than 
accumulating individual wins,” 


a humble Wang said. “When we: 


step out there everyday, our main 


goal is training our hardest so 


we can make a run at the NCAA 
championship.” 


“Andrew Wang has begun to 


surface as one of the best play- 
ers in Division IIL,” senior team- 
mate Tripp Weber said. “He had 
an outstanding fall season and is 
putting himself in a strong posi- 
tion to earn a bid to the NCAA 
Singles tournament in May. 
Wang and junior David Maldow 
already earned a bid to doubles 
by winning the ITA Regional 
Championship.” 

Despite the odds, the men’s 
team did not take their oppo- 
nents lightly and opened the 
match with the same intensive 
fury with which they approach 


Muhlenberg was 
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The men’s and women’s tennis teams both blanked Muhlenberg 9-0. The women’s team is ranked eighth in the country for Dill. 


any competitor. The Blue . Jays 
swept the three doubles matches 
with decisive victories by the 
duos of freshman Warren Elgort 
and junior Peter Vale, who won 
by a score of 8-5, Wang and We- 
ber who blanked their opponents 
8-0, and freshman Jacob Barnaby 
and sophomore Jake Schneiders, 
who capped of the massacre with 
an 8-1 finish. 

The men followed suit in the 
singles portion of competition, 
annihilating the Muhlenberg 
competition without losing a sin- 
gle set. Wang, Elgort, Vale, Barn- 
aby, Schneiders and Weber tore 
through their competition with 
ease, losing a mere 11 games on 


their seamless path to victory. 

“We respect every team we 
play because you never know 
what a given day will bring,” 
Weber said. “With that said, we 
knew that if we brought our game 
with any six players on our roster 
and came prepared physically 
and mentally, we would take the 
match. Our roster is shamefully 
deep for a Division II] team with 
each player capable of winning 
nearly every match he plays.” 

The men’s team is currently 
ranked 17th in Division III and 
only stands to climb the rankings 
as the season progresses. 

“We started off the season by 
playing some of the best teams 





Tar Heels hand m. lax third straight loss 


By WILL CHAN 
Staff Writer 


Exactly one year ago, UNC 
came into Baltimore and beat 
Hopkins 13-8 on Homewood 
Field. This past Saturday, at UNC, 
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with a shot of his own. UNC ral- 
lied and went on a 3-0 run to fin- 
ish the first half. 

Things started to look pretty 
grim when UNC came out of the 
locker room firing, scoring 1:43 
into the third quarter and then 


Senior defenseman Matt Drenan looks to clear the ball during a recent contest. 


Hopkins looked to exact revenge 
and rebound, coming off of last 
week's tight loss against top- 
ranked and undefeated Virginia 
Cavaliers. 

In the first quarter, both teams 
dug in defensively as no goals 
were notched until UNC final- 
ly scored on a fast 
break with 1:41 re- 
maining. Then, 1:45 
into the second quar- 
ter Michael Kimmel 
answered with a 
shot low. Fourteen seconds later, 
Hopkins took the lead after win- 
ning the ensuing face-off and se- 
nior Matt Drenan fed sophomore 
Matt Dolente, who burned UNC 


Hopkins 


Baseball: 


Fioretti hurls shutout 


The Hopkins baseball team re- 
turned from its spring break trip 
and split two games. Against Mc- 
Daniel on Tuesday, senior Dave 
Fioretti threw a complete game 
shutout. Page B10. 





notching another one 10 seconds 
later. The Blue Jays, down 6-2, 
came alive and started striking 
back at UNC. Junior Steven Boyle 
dished the ball to senior Austin 
Walker who scored 10 yards out 
from the UNC goal. Three min- 
utes later, freshman Tom Palasek 
fed fellow freshman Mar- 
shall Burkkart, who ripped 
one past UNC goalie Grant 
Zimmerman. Gaining 
crucial momentum, Kim- 
mel passed to senior Brian 
Christopher who found nothing 
but net. The Jays were now with- 


in one goal of UNC at 6-5. But to © 


close the third quarter, the Tar 
Heels turned a Jays turnover into 


INSIDE 


Men’s Track: 
Towson and Maryland 


The men’s track team com- 
peted at both the Towson and 
Maryland Invitationals this past 
weekend, Freshman Matthew 
Stankiewicz won the high jump 
at Towson. Page B10. 





a goal, making the score 7-5 go- 
ing into the final period. 

About a minute into the fourth 
quarter, senior Mark Bryan 
found Boyle right in front of the 
net and Boyle quick-sticked it in. 
Five minutes later, Bryan scored 
top-right as he hit the equalizer 
from his knees. But the Tar Heels 
fought back scoring two within 
30 seconds of each other. The 
score was 9-7 with about six min- 
utes remaining. 

At this point in the game, the 
veteran leadership of the Jays 
knew they had to lock down 
defensively and to make clutch 
shots — which is what they did. 
With about five minutes left in the 
game, Bryan found junior Chris 
Boland inside the Tar Heel zone 
and beat Zimmerman to make it 
9-8. The Jays then won the face- 
off, turned it over, but won it 
back and Bryan hit senior Josh 
Peck who hit the shot that forced 
overtime from six yards out. 

Butin the final act of this game, 
neither team could pull a score 
out until a Tar Heels received 
a pass unchecked and notched 
one from 12 yards out with only 
a minute remaining in overtime, 
giving the Tar Heels a 10-9 win. 

The Jays now find themselves 
with a 3-4 record on a three game 
slid, losing to defending champi- 
ons Syracuse in a grudge match 
as Syracuse downed Hopkins in 
the championship game last year, 
then losing to top-ranked Vir- 
ginia by only one goal and this 
week’s heartbreaking loss to 8-3 
UNC. Last year, the Jays found 
themselves in a similar situation 
as in the midst of a five-game los- 
ing skid, including three over- 
time losses and two blowouts, 
but finished the year with an 
eight-game winning streak, beat- 
ing Duke in the playoffs on the 
way and making it all the way to 
the championship game. 

See M. LAX, pace B11 





Athlete of the Week: 
Lee Bolyard 


This junior economics major 
has been a big part of the Blue 


Jays success the past few seasons: 
but has stepped it up this year, 


leading the confernce in most hit- 
ting categories. Page B11. 











in the nation — namely Amherst 
who is close to cracking the top 
five — the number-one ranked 
team in all of Division II, Barry 
University and Florida power- 
house Flagler College,” Weber 
said. “These are the toughest 
matches we will face in the regu- 
lar season, and we plan on run- 
ning the table from here on out.” 

The 21st-ranked women’s team 
toppled Muhlenberg with simi- 
lar ease, sweeping the doubles 
competition to claim an early 3-0 
lead. The duo of senior Brittany 


By PHOEBE CAMPBELL 
Staff Writer 


The women’s track and field 
team started its transition from 
indoor to outdoor this week- 
end and was happily greeted 
by windy, wet and cold weather 
conditions. The team split into 
two to face the bad weather as 
some competed in the Maryland 
Invitational on Saturday while 


| others entered into the Towson 


Invitational. Success was had at 
both arenas as the team valiantly 
battled the elements. Highlights 
from the weekend include the 
record-taking run by the 4x400m 
women’s relay team and Mary 
O’Grady’s steeplechase run. 
Paula Osborn, Laura Paulsen, 
Stephanie Chung and Jordan 
Ireton all ran their way into the 
record book this weekend with a 
4X400m relay time of 4:03.51 and 
a fourth-place finish. The time 
eclipses the previous record of 
4:09.97 set in the 2008 season, by 


| Osborn and Ireton alongside Kit 


Harris and Martina Dodd. 

“We were excited about get- 
ting the record, especially con- 
sidering it was windy, rainy and 


| cold, but I’m not really surprised. 


Matava and freshman Carolyn | 


Warren opened the match with 
an 8-3 win, followed by junior 
Anita Bhamidipati and sopho- 


more Yasmine Elamir’s 8-5 vic- | F 


tory. Junior Ellen Berlinghof and 


sophomore Abby Dwyer team- | 


best fifth season victory with an 
8-4 finish. 

The women proceeded to 
sweep the singles competition 


| to cap off their shut-out victory, 


but the singles match that drew 


the most attention was that of | 


Bhamidipati, whose victory over 
Muhlenberg’s Caitie Druker 
marked her 49th career singles 
win, tying her for the second 


most in Hopkins women’s tennis | 


history. 

With the win, the women 
moved up to their highest na- 
tional ranking ever, coming in at 
eighth in the polls. On Tuesday, 

See TENNIS, pace B11 





This year we have a lot of talent- 
ed 400m runners, and we knew 
that we should have been able to 
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beat the old record,” Osborn said 
of the record. The team had been 
running some great 400m times 
earlier this year during indoor 
with Osborn taking the indoor 
400m record for herself. 


No wonder the record wasn't 


a surprise, but it also wasn’t the 
focus. “We wanted to be focused 
on the race itself, getting in a 
good warm-up and making the 
hand-offs perfect. The record, we 


knew, would come easily if we 


did those things well,” Paulsen 
said. The girls are hoping to 
qualify for nationals in the event, 
and that is where all the focus is 
going. With the talent amongst 


them, the right time shouldn’t be 
too long in coming. 
So what does a record run 


do for the team? “It definitely 


inspires optimism on the team 


when records get broken because 
it shows that all our hard work is 
paying off,” Osborn said. 


The fact that it was a relay is 


important as well. “Breaking re- 
cords, especially in a relay, has a 
positive effect on the whole team 
because everyone is a part of the 
school records,” Paulsen said. 


Junior Mary O'Grady _ placed 


third in the women’s 3,000m stee- 
plechase at the Maryland Invita- 
tional. O'Grady completed 


SEE W. TRACK, pace B10 





Sophomore Sharon Green runs the 10k during Saturday's meet at U of Maryland. 





M. & W. crew take second at Caspersen 


By ERIC GOODMAN 
Sports Editor 


The Hopkins men’s and wom- 
en’s crew teams competed in the 
16th annual Caspersen Cup Re- 
gatta this past Saturday in Balti- 
more. While the conditions were 
less than ideal, with a slight head 
wind and_ light 
rain, both teams 
placed well fac- 
ing two other 
Maryland schools 
Washington 
College and St. 
Johns. The wom- 
en’s crew team 
finished second 
with 28 points, 
behind Washing- 
ton College’s 35 
points. The men 
also finished in 
second place be- 
hind Washington ~ 
with 28 points. 

The Casper- 
san . Cup has 
been a tradition since the start- 
up of Hopkins’s crew program, 
facing off against Washington 
College and St. Johns each year. 
Head Coach Steve Perry rowed at 
Washington College, so it is a sig- 
nificant race for the two teams. 
There was also an emotional 
aspect to this race in that this is 
the last year that Hopkins crew, 
which is being discontinued after 
this season, will be able to race at 
the Caspersen Cup. 

The Blue Jays finished second 
in the women’s Varsity Eight with 
a time of 7:40.85. In the Varsity 


Both the men’s and women’s crew 


swain and senior Vanessa Damm 
sat stroke (rower who sits nearest 
to the coxswain who controls the 
boat). Senior Rebecca Williamson 
sat in the seven seat, with fresh- 
man Elizabeth Carr in the six seat 
and sophomore Pia Heilmann in 
the five seat. Junior Uejin Kim sat 
in the four seat, with senior Ame- 





lia Whitman in the three seat, 
senior Madison West in the two 
seat, and freshman Adali Marti- 
nez was in the bow. 

In the Varsity Four the wom- 
en also placed in second with a 
time of 8:22.72. Simmonds served 
as the coxswain and Damm sat 
stroke. Kim sat in the three seat, 
West sat in the two seat and Whit- 
man was in the bow. 

“1 think we surprised our- 
selves on Saturday with where we 
ended up,” Simmonds said. “Our 
goals were to row a composed, 
clean race, follow the race plan 
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teams placed in second this past weekend. 


The rowers followed through 
beautifully and responded to my 
calls with an inner drive that was 
felt within the boat.” 

Simmonds was also impressed 
with the way the team was able 
to adjust to the weather. 

“We knew conditions would 
not be ideal, but we took it asa 
challenge rather 
than a setback. 
Coach told us 
the last 300m 
(our __ sprint) 
would be chop- 
py, and he was 
dead on,” she 
said. “I'd say we 
were mentally 
prepared to face 
some bad water, 
and that made 
all the differ- 
ence in continu- 
ing to deliver a 
solid race.” 

For the men’s 
Varsity Eight, 
Hopkins placed 
in second with a‘time of 6:46, 
seven seconds behind first place 
Washington College. Junior Ste- 
phen Hou coxed, while senior cap- 
tain Taylor Reese, sophomore Will 
Cooper, senior Cameron Ward, 
sophomore Mare Webb, junior 
Adam Ammar, sophomore Max 
Thorsbakken, junior Pete Ranieri 
and sophomore Eric Chen round- 
ed out the other seven seats. . 

In the Varsity Four race, the 
“A” boat finished in second with 
a time of 7:29, 23 seconds behind 
Washington. Sophomore Alisha 
‘Tuteja served as the coxswain 





Eight race, sophomore Beth Sim- we had established and respond and Reese sat stroke with | 
monds captained the boat as cox- when we needed to make a move. See CREW, pace B11 . 
ret a 
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Commons 


NEWS-L 


lorclosed, 


residents to be evicted 


By REECE RAY 


Special Assistant to Editor-in-Chief 


Just three years after its grand 
opening, Charles Commons, the 
building that was once heralded 
as a common space for students 
to learn and recreate, will be fore- 
closed upon Tuesday morning. 
Bank of America, who financed 
the building, made the announce- 
ment late Monday night. Residents 
will have 30 days to move out and 
find alternate housing before be- 
ing evicted. 

Hopkins is behind over 6 
months on the mortgage, and 
it just got to the point where 
we had to take control of the 
building,” said Darryl Sum- 
mers, a spokesman for Bank 
of America. 

According to bank docu- 
ments, Hopkins took out 
the $23 million mortgage in 
2004, taking advantage of fa- 
vorable economic conditions 
and choosing a lower adjust- 
able-rate mortgage instead of 
a slightly higher fixed-rate. 
Through construction and 
the first two years of opera- 
tion, Hopkins never was late 
on a single payment. 

Tina Connolly of Hous- 
ing and Dining, made herself 
available for a tearful inter- 
view Monday night. “Every- 
thing was fine until we took 
out a second mortgage to redo 
one of the bathrooms on the 
8th floor. Then the economy 
went bad and the mortgage 
rate went up. After paying 
for Wolman, McCoy, AMR 

Ly I, AMR II, Building A, and 


- B&B Jay 
prints 
something 
funny 


By MICHAEL MAC 


Conflict of Interest 


HOMEWOOD-—In a _ shocking 
turn of events, the Black & Blue Jay 
printed something funny yesterday. 
Their unexpected success has since 
taken the community by storm. 

“I don’t know what happened,” 










of food pervice, ‘announced the 
changes early Tuesday. “Dif- 





said Editor-in-Chief Jack Gully. 
“Normally we just sit around and 
talk about minorities until some- 
thing pops. But it never does. It 
never does.” The Black & Blue Jay 
staff has sequestered the article 
for further investigation, and will 
not allow anyone else to read it. 
But Gully assures the News-Let- 
ter that it is, in fact, quite amus- 
ing. To prove their lack of bias, 
the staff submitted several ob- 
jective third-party members for 
questioning. “Yeah, it was ok,” 
said junior Lauren Maselli, “It 
was almost as good as the time 
they made fun of that frat for 
drinking the beer.” Freshmen 


io Matt Sibi agreed. “I laughed — br 


Building B, there was just 
never enough to pay for the 
Commons,” said Ms. Connol- 
ly before bursting into tears. 
“Now we owe more on it than 
it’s actually worth,” she add- 
ed. 

Many of the _ building’s 
2,000+ residents reacted with 
anger. Henry Cornwallis, a 
sophomore economics major 
from Chicago, was particular- 
ly upset. “This is one of those 
situations where the landlord 
does something irresponsible 
and the tenants are the ones 
who really get screwed.” The 
new bathroom, “doesn’t even 
look that good,” he said. 

Housing and Dining had 
discussed several plans to 
rescue the three-year old 
structure from foreclosure, 
including raising prices at 
Charles Street Market, put- 
ting two students in a room 
in Charles Commons, and 
taking out a second mort- 
gage on AMR I, but all were 
eventually rejected. “We de- 
cided the best thing to do 
was just let it go and see if 
we can get it back later,” said 
Connolly. 

Many members of the class 
of 2009, the first class to “break 
in” the building reacted to the 
news with sadness and anger. 


“Dude, it was so easy to get 


chicks at PJ’s and then sneak 
them past the turnstiles,” said 
Tom Barksdale, a senior from 
central New Jersey. “And no 
roommates, that was the best 
part,” he added. 





a couple times. And then I went 
back to living my life.” 

The article has elicited a large 
wave of response from both stu- 
dents and faculty alike. In an ef- 
fort to discover its widespread 
effects, SGA released a school- 
wide survey with such questions 
as “Do you know what the Black 
& Blue Jay is?”, “Do you think the 
Black & Blue Jay is funny?”, and 
“Book exchange: Great idea or 
greatest idea?” 

Most in denial are contribu- 
tors to the humor magazine. “It’s 
a miracle,” said Black & Blue Jay 
faculty advisor Charles Lowe. 
“I remember joining the group 
in the 60s. We were so high. Ev- 
erything was funny. I graduated, 
became a teacher, and they asked 





MAKING SHIT UP SINCE 1896 
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By A. DREAM 
Staff Writer 


Due to losses in the endowment and a 
projected decrease in giving, the University 
has announced significant cutbacks in the 
humanities, including the elimination of 
such smaller departments as Classics, Near 
Eastern Studies, and the History of Artin the 
2010 fiscal year. 

“Unfortunately, we're in the middle of a 
financial crises and cuts have to be made” 
said Director of Finance John Reese. 

In addition to the elimination of these 
departments, the German and Romance 
Languages Department will merge with the 
Language Teaching Center to become the 
Modern Languages Department. 


strengths, 


plan. 


By A. MIRA AGE 
Sleep Deprived 


The Writing Seminars depart- 
ment publicly announced a feud 
with the English department 
recently through a note nailed 
to the door of Gilman Hall, cur- 
rently under construction. 

“We just couldn’t take it 
anymore,” said Paul Moanta, 
a professor of obscure written 
literature in the Writing Semi- 
nars. “Everyone always assumes 
automatically that we're one 
department. It’s two separate 
departments. It’s not that hard 
people!” Moanta was one of the 
seven writing professors who 
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Two students laugh while reading the:recent issue of the Black and Blue Jay. 


me to stay on as an advisor. Then 
the 90s came. Lots of Pokemon 


BEI 


“Hopkins is most well known for its pre- 
mier medical institution as well as its public 
health, international relations, and engineer- 
ing programs. We cannot compromise our 
” Reese added. 

Students and faculty in the humanities 
have expressed dismay at the University’s 


“I think its terrible that the University is 
willing to abandon its long history of schol- 
arship in these fields,” Mary Vinter, Assistant 
Professor in the History Department, said. 

“The University doesn’t seem appreciate 
how critical an understanding of Byzantine 
architecture is to all the problems our coun- 
try faces today, at home and abroad,” Pro- 
fessor of Medieval Art Duke Jennings said. 
“These are cuts are nothing if not unpatri- 


jokes. I started to drink. A few 
years ago things got really bad. 
They just write about the same 
things over and over! Doesn't 
anyone understand? But this ar- 
ticle is a glimmer of hope. Maybe 
I'll come back to my wife.” 

The article has sparked enor- 
mous interest over the fate of the 
Black & Blue Jay; in particular, 
people want to know if it will 
continue being funny or go back 


to sucking balls. Gully has high 


hopes. “But,” he says, “there is 
still much work to be done. We 
shall study this article. We will 
discover what makes it funny. 
Maybe we'll stop insulting wom- 


en. Who knows.” 











Special Assistant to Editor-i -Chief 


Aramark, the food-service pro- 
vider to the Homewood campus, 
rolled out a new menu Tuesday 
with changes it expects will help 
it weather the economic storm. 


Gone are prime rib and salmon 
noodles and 


nti 


economic time hav 









were Sieptiscd at the move. 


Aramark announces new menu al Fresh Food Cafe 


By STING RAY Ott etick hee, ate we think 


we will be able to keep on staff 
until the end of the year, should 
be able to do a lot with the new 
foods.” 
A sneak peek at the new menu 
also revealed an increase in the 
number of dishes prepared using 
potatoes and evaporated milk. 
_ Patrons et 








sly "as" 


“And we thought the food 
jas bad before!” said ife 


dining | estab- 

























took part in the coup de’ etat. 

“And they have the better Dell 
House view,” he added, refer- 
ring to the English department's 
nearly penthouse view. 

The existence of two sepa- 
rate departments — one dedi- 
cated to the creation of litera- 
ture, one to its analytical study 
— is a rarity among today’s 
universities. Typically, the de- 
partments are linked as “Eng- 
lish and Writing.” At Hopkins, 


these are separate with their’ 


own teaching staff and their 
own objectives, however there 
remains some feelings of infe- 
riority. 

“We were just sitting in our: 
offices, “ said Richie Malprin, 
the director of undergraduate 
studies for the English depart- 
ment. “When all of a sudden 
someone in a gorilla costume 
rushes in and throws copies of 
The Complete Works of Italo Cal- 
vino in our faces.” 

Malprin is under the impres- 
sion that the rivalry stems from 
the English department’s con- 
tinuing practice of not counting 
the Seminars “Reading” course 
as applicable for the literature 
component of the English ma- 


professor of Cormac McCarthy 


more undergraduate majors... 


‘It’sludi rous,” WennSmlake, ‘ 


_ said. “The Writing Seminars has 
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The Classics, Near Eastern Studies, and History of Art departments, currently housed in the Dell House, will be discontinued next year. 


Budget cuts to scale back humanities depts. 


otic.” 


In light of these cuts, sophomore and Near 
Eastern Studies major Pat Klowinski is con 
sidering transferring. 

“IT came to Hopkins specifically to stud 
the post-structuralism of Sumerian Iconog 
raphy. Now I can’t.” 


Interviews with dozens of students revea 


backs. 


the English depart- 
ment does not consider 
these reading courses 
to be “legit,” stating 
that “most of us don’t 
even bother to read the 
assignments our pro- 
fessors assign anyway, 
man, it doesn’t mat- 
ter where they come 
from.” 


Official English 
department sources 
would not comment 
on this matter. Instead 
they chose to reflect 
on the escalating vio- 
lence. 


“The first act of 
sabotage began sev- 
eral semesters ago,” 
said Claire Pajama- 
son, professor of 19t 
century literature. 
Pajamason recounted 
that this included 
scheduling nearly all of the 
Writing Seminars classes at the 
same time as English classes, 
which prevents undergradu- 
ates from enrolling within both 
departments. 

The response to these allega- 
tions by Dristin Mavies, a fiction 
professor, was denial. “The Eng- 
lish department arranged it with 
the Registrar so that our classes 
are held in the dungeon rooms of 
Bloomberg. How can a creative 
writer work in an atmosphere. 
that stifles all creativity?” 

The departments primarily 
relied on guerilla actions so far. 
After nailing their Ninety Five 
Grievances to the door, the Writ- 
ing Seminars proceeded to. camp 
out on the Upper Quad and play 
Frisbee. 

The department then removed 
the 32™ page of all the English 
graduate students’ theses and 
rewrote it in verse. ‘Many Eng- 


aware of this replacement until 
after they were required to de- 
fend their theses and suddenly 







¢.had.to account for a. stylistic dif- 





lish graduate students were not 





that most have no problem with such cut 


“Look, Hopkins is nota liberal arts school 
As long as there is still Expos (Expositor 
Writing) I’m cool,” 
Michael Powell said. 

Susan Kim, sophomore Neuroscience ma: 
jor, agreed. 

“Why do you need a classics department 
anyways? No one speaks Greek anymore.” 


freshman Physics majo 


Writing Sems., English Depart. Feud eeeONE 


PHOTO EDITOR/PHOTO EDITOR 
Violence has escalated between departments. 


pletely made me lose track of 
where I was going with Joyce,” 
said Park Avenue, an English 
graduate student who was caught 
off guard. 

The English department coun- 
tered with attack by removing all 
the hacky-sacks from the writing 
seminars office. The Writing Sem- 
inars would not answer questions 
about the number of small bean- 
filled bags that were removed 
from the premises. 

University President Boo Rad- 
ley has no idea what to do about 
the situation, issuing a_ state- 
ment from his secretary which 
states “President Radley does 
not know what to do about this 
situation.” The secretary added 
that Radeley does wish to have 
the matter resolved quickly and 
expediently, preferably through 
a Battle of the Beats. 

Malprin has accepted this chal- 
lenge and is waiting to hear from 
the head of the Writing Seminars 
about a date and time. _ 

“As long as they don’t get all 
Kerouac on my ass, I think we cot 
‘take them,” said Malprin. “ 
wait until they hear me bust a 
my Middle English: ¥ 
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Hopkins will remain open 
despite meteorologists’ pre- 
dictions that a category-five 
strength hurricane will strike 
the city of Baltimore by late 
Thursday night, University of- 
ficials announced yesterday. 

This marks the second time 
in two months that the Univer- 
sity will have remained open 
in the face of severe national 
weather alerts. 

The storm, which Channel 3 
News meteorologist Jeff Camp- 
bell predicts will be the most 
disastrous Baltimore has seen 
in over 20 years, is expected to 
make landfall at approximately 
8 p.m. EST and last through Fri- 
day night, dumping up to 8 inch- 
es of rain and hail on the city. 

University board member 
Gary Schumacher cited the 
school’s weather prepared- 
ness during last month’s strong 
snowstorm as the reason for his 
confidence In Hopkins’ ability 
to prevent too much rain from 
falling and flooding Hopkins 
property. - 
“Even without proper snow 
gear, the crews did a stand- 
up job last time shoveling the 
brick on campus and clearing 
the way to academic build- 
ings.” Schumacher said. “I see 
no reason why us folks below 
the Mason-Dixon Line can’t 
handle a little snow just as well 
as New Englanders.” 

give the University an A+ for 
resourcefulness when it comes 
to dealing with rough weath- 
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Blizzard or hurricane aside, the administration refuses to cancel classes for the day. 


Hopkins to remain open 
despite category five storm 


By ELLE RIZZUTO 


Chief Meteorologist 


er,” sophomore Miles Cooper 
agreed. “There hasn’t been any 
salt in the dining hall salt shak- 
ers for weeks, they sprinkled it 
all over the campus walkways 
the last time it snowed.” 


“The food in the FFC has | 
been especially bland lately,” | 


freshman Anna Hetfield add- 
ed. “I’m starting to suspect 
they used all of the Old Bay as 
well.” 

However, some students are 
still harboring doubts about 
Hopkins’ ability to tackle the 
stormy weather. 

“T had to dig myself out of 


McCoy using nothing but plates | 


and spatulas just to get to my 
9 a.m. Orgo lecture last time 
it snowed,” sophomore Daniel 


Powers said. “But I don’t know | 
how I'll get around if we get as | 


much rain and hail as they say 
we will.” 

When an inch or two of 
snow shuts down the rest of the 
city of Baltimore in the winter, 
some resourceful students have 


resorted to stealing dining hall’ 


trays to travel from dining hall 
to academic buildings. 


Asa result, the dining halls | 


have. been virtually » tray-less 
since November of this year. 
“Navigating the Breezeway 
poses an especially difficult 
problem,” senior David Lee 
said. “I slipped and broke my 
toe last month and ended up 
on crutches. When I tried go- 
ing down the breezeway on 
my crutches, I slipped a second 


time and broke my tailbone. I | 


woke up feeling like I had spent 
a night in jail.” 


NEWS & PROPAGANDA 








Chivalry is dead, women have killed it 


Easy girls are to blame for guys’ inadequacies 


f chivalry is dead, passed 
from this world like the 


the 


homo-eroticism of 

ancient 
Greeks and_ the 
overly chauvinis- 
tic, male-dominat- 
ed society of the 
middle ages, then 
| the next question 
| that follows from 
its untimely death 
becomes, “who is 
to blame for its 





death?” 
Women 

| around the world 

| will tell you 


that men are the 
| primary if not 
| sole culprits of 
the steady depreciation of the 
courting means adequate for 
our grandparents and the pres- 
| ervation of our race for many 
| millennia. 
| Not so. These women who 
often complain the loudest are 
more at fault than their male co- 
| conspirators. 

| Though the undercurrents 
of change had begun decades 
| earlier with those damn flap- 
pers and the ridiculous move- 
ment for women’s’ suffrage (as 
a side note, one woman threw 
| herself in front of a horse at a 
| race track with the words, “A 
vote for women’s suffrage” on 
| her shirt. If this convinced any- 
one that women are rational and 
should then be allowed to vote, 
perhaps we should have taken 
away that person’s vote as well), 
| when the greatest generation 
returned stateside post-WWIL, 
they enjoyed previously unat- 
tainable freedoms bolstered by a 
huge economic boom and settled 
down in cookie-cutter suburbia 
to pop out half a dozen or so car- 
| bon copies. 








that followed did way too many 
drugs in the ‘60’s and ‘70's and 
the resulting period of licentious- 
ness has never been completely 
washed from our collectively 
dirty skin nor from our guilty 
| yet miraculously unburdened 
conscience. 

So how are women to blame? 
Men have historically exer- 
cised chivalry in order to make 
women like them. Yes, some 
| men have antiquated notions of 
| chivalry, but those sentiments 








'n Bennet 
Anti-sex 


The baby boomer generation | 


are simply part of a larger altru- 
istic purpose and their numbers 
are dwindling by the day- the 
elders are dying 
out and many of 
the younger who 
hold this view are 
becoming disen- 
chanted by the 
common modes 
of gender interac- 
tion. Yes, the fact 
that you women 
let guys treat 
you like shit is 
actually turning 
the better guys 
away. So for the 
most part, any 
perceived act of 
chivalry is in re- 
ality an attempt to get into your 
pants. And in recent years wom- 


en have been more than willing 
to unbutton their jeans for the 
first guy that drunkenly whis- 
pers some slightly incoherent 
sweet nothing into their ear. 

Sometimes the attraction 
is so strong it doesn’t even re- 
quire dialogue as a prerequi- 
site for sex. In fact, all a guy 
really needs to do is grind up 
on a girl from behind in order 
to show her that he is compas- 
sionate caring and not at all 
libido driven male. Amazing 
then that chivalry is dying 
when all guys really need to do 
is act like assholes in order to 
get a girl naked. 

Promiscuous woman of the 
world unite! and close your legs 
to men. They have become what 
you have allowed them to de- 
volve into. It’s your fault. If you 


give a mouse a cookie he'll want 
a glass of milk. If you give him 
a glass of milk he’ll want you to 
touch his penis. It’s a logical pro- 
gression. 

If chivalry is dead then you 
have killed it. Long gone are 
the women of class who graced 
us with their aplomb and confi- 
dence on the silver screen of the 
‘50's. 

We have replaced these iconic 
goddess women with self-seek- 
ing loose girls. Men have al- 
ways been pleasure driven, but 
you fairer sex have historically 
exercised restraint and rebuffed 
the lustful male advances. You 
don’t have to have sex with a 
guy the first night you meet him 
to make him like you. Seriously, 
stop being so easy. It’s not ap- 
pealing. 
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Student steals Segway from Hop Cop, achieves life-long dream 


By JAQUES CROISSANT 
Campus Correspondent 


_ In their eternal quest to up- 
hold the high laws of Hopkins 
and defend the weak from the 
strong, the Hopkins security 
force has a secret weapon: the 
Segway. 
I was in high school when 
‘I first laid eyes on that mighty 
chariot of the gods. The sleek 
black body, the lithium-ion bat- 
teries, special solid-state angu- 
lar rate sensor, five micro-ma- 
chined gyroscopic sensors and 
dual accelerometers made me 
drool. 
Oh, the versatility, the agility, 
the dynamic stabilization: it was 
enough to bring a young lad to 
his knees. 
_ Every time I laid eyes on that 
fine beauty, I felt an urge go 
through my body. I asked my 
father if we could purchase a 
Segway. He instead bought me a 
bicycle. 
“A Segway is just too expen- 
sive, son,” said my father. 
Alas, I was too poor to have 
that most important necessity of 
life. I swore that one day I would 
ride the Segway and journey off 
into the sunset. 
__ Imagine the excitement I felt 
when I saw that first HopCop 
stroll down the street upon the 
pinnacle of modern transporta- 
tion. 
_. When I was offered a chance 
by the NewsLetter to work with 
a HopCop for a day, I knew I 
could not pass this opportu- 
nity. 
My prayers had finally been 
answered. 
- I could barely sleep the night 
before the big day. I spent the 
entire evening planning out 
_ my route across Hopkins. I~ 

_ told my roommate my plans 
for the next day. He simply 
stared at me and said, “You're 


a 


a loser.” 

I was taken aback. I didn’t 
know what to say. I was so mad 
and so I said the meanest thing 
I could think of at time. “Oh 
yeah, you too.” He gave mea 
weird stare and left the room. I 
knew I showed him. 

I woke up at 4:30am to meet 
with Hopkins security. I was 
assigned to a tall, burly man 
named Officer McGriddle. I 
knew I was safe from danger. 
We spent a good portion of the 
day patrolling the area around 


~AMRI. 


It was pretty intense. We cit- 
ed at least two people for loiter- 
ing. We even warned someone 
for littering. 

Despite the high excitement 
of the patrol and the constant 


_adrenaline rush I was expe- 


riencing, I felt a hole in my 
heart. 

I longed to ride the Seg- 
way and fulfill my childhood 
dream. McGriddle saw my 
melancholy. 

“T have a surprise for you,” 
said McGriddle. Immediately, a 
smile came upon my face. My 
dream, it was so close to be- 
coming a reality. He brought 
me back to the security office 
and began to open the storage 
closet. 

There it was: my chariot, 
sitting there, waiting for me, 
its master, to mount it. “Here 
you go,” said McGriddle. To my 
great anguish, he did not hand 
me the Segway. Instead, he 
gave me a bike, 

My heart was broken. A 
small tear gently rolled down 
my face. I was Tantalus stand- 
ing in the pool of water, just 
out of reach of that precious 
fruit. 

As McGriddle closed the door, I 
felt a part of me die. ; 

Sunset was near and I began 
to realize that my dream of rid- 


ing a Segway was not to be real- 
ized. Then it appeared: a securi- 
ty officer was approaching me, 
riding a Segway. I approached 
the officer and parked my bike 
in front of his path. . 

When he asked me what I was 
doing, I punched him across my 
face with my right hook. He was 
stunned 

In my defense, I was ex- 
tremely scared at that moment. 
I did not know what to do. But 
with my dream in sight, I did 
the first thing that came to 
mind: I took my bike and threw 
it at him. I pushed the officer 
out of the way and took off on 
the Segway. 

Is this what freedom feels 
like? I don’t know, but this was 
damn close. 

In front of me was the ho- 
rizon. I was riding off into the 
sunset and no one could stop 


me. My dream was about to 
come true. 

My earthly nirvana was shat- 
tered by the sounds of sirens. 
I looked behind me. A gang of 
HopCops, riding their Segways, 
were in hot pursuit. Worst yet, 
the batteries in my Segway were 
beginning to die. 

With my dream so close and 
with the charge of assault lin- 
gering over my head, I knew 
I couldn’t stop. It was a race 
against time. ees 

The HopCops were in hot 
pursuit and I had only mo- 
ments before the sun set. I 
dodged around a banana peel 
and ducked an approaching 
green blur that went whizzing 
past my ear. Turning around, I 
realized that the HopCops were 
indeed launching green koopa 
shells at me. 

_ [turned around. 

Despite my best efforts and 
my best maneuvering, I could 
not lose them. 

As the last rays of the sun 
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disappeared from the horizon, 
tears of joy began to role from 
my eyes. 

At least, my dream was real- 
ized. At that moment, as if it was 
part of a divine plan, the battery 
in my Segway finally died. 

However, I wasn’t sad. 

Quite the contrary, I saw it as 
a fitting ending to my grand epic. 
Of course, there was ‘still the 
problem of the HopCops, who 
were still in hot pursuit. 

I dismounted the Segway, 
dropped my helmet and walked 
away. The HopCops never caught 
me. 
What is a dream worth? Five 
years in prison for assault and 
battery? A thousand hours of 
community service? Expulsion 
from'Hopkins? A life of menial 
jobs at minimum wage? I don’t 
know. But I would give any- 
thing to experience that day 
again. : 


STAN 
Officer McGriddle smiles 
after regaining his segway scooter. 
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hivalry is indeed 

dead. Numbered 

are the days of 

courting and suit- 

ors, where a wom- 
an was valued on her personality 
and beauty rather 


than how good she 
is in bed. 
When I. told 


my shrink about 
how I had three 
guys profess their 
“love” for me 
in the past two 
weeks, he told . 
me I was a wom- 
an of many suit- 
ors. What I didn’t 
tell him was that 
one was a guy I 
lost my virgin- 
ity to, one was a 
guy who grudged me for every 
night I did not sleep with him, 
and one was a guy who was 
perfectly content with sleeping 
next to me. 

College guys are boys who 
have still not gotten over the 
discovery, joy and wonder 
of using their packages. And 
those boys mixed with alco- 
hol, swaying on the tightrope 
of maturity add to a mix only 
headed towards disaster. From 
fumbling newbies to experi- 
enced guys who are desperate 
for nothing more than a good 
lay (or just a lay...), the pur- 
pose of likening sex to any- 
thing similar to “making love” 
or “an intimate experience” is 
pretty much nothing better 
than porn, fantasies, and mas- 
turbation. I spent four amazing 


timeless (and sexless) days with 


someone who said he wanted 
a chance. But apparently he 
_couldn’t handle it. He turned to 
-me and told me one morning, 


nr 
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Virginia Stack 
Cock blocker 


In defense of celibacy: 
Ladies, keep it in his pants 


“The past four days have been 
killing me.” 

Seriously, girls, save it for the 
men, not for some horny frat boy. 
Once you open the doors to sex, 
it is hard to stop. Yes, sex feels 
good, but two col- 
lege kids who are 
not quite sure what 
they want except 
for a basic primal 
need are hardly 
civilized. 

Freud once 
made the argu- 
ment that Leonar- 

do da Vinci was 
great because he 
channeled his 
energy towards 
genius __ rather 
than sex. Instead 


of giving into the 
twisted, carnal intricacies that 
tempt humans, try to rise above 
such yearnings. 

I've had my share of smooth 
talkers, “lovers,” and drunken mis- 
takes. Because of how sex has been 
degraded into a trivial pursuit, it’s . 
not worth jumping into a bed of 
some guy you barely know because 
face it, college boys have no clue 
what they are doing and they will 
screw it up (and you) later. 

They still can still hardly call 
themselves men, and many are 

still nothing better than overex- 
cited and predatory teenagers. 
_ Yourmostintimate moments can 
arguably be spent kissing someone, 
or just being in someone's arms. 
Taking walks, spending time to- 
gether, laying together and watch- 
ing movies can capture the most 
special and purest moments with- 
out resorting to carnal pleasures or 
indulging in his guy-dar. 
So ladies, as hard as it is, just 
keep it in his pants. You'll thank 


_me later. - ’ 
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Economy forces Hopkins to cut all programs 
Except pre-med, Men's Lacrosse. Sorry. 


By REECE RAY 


Special Assistant to Editor In Chief 


Citing continued deterioration 
in the economic climate, Johns 
Hopkins University will be cut- 
ting all undergraduate programs 
not directly related to pre-med 
and Men’s lacrosse, President 
Ron Daniels said in a statement 
Tuesday. 

“After careful consideration 
and many meetings with the 
deans, student leaders, and 
Coach Pietramala, the University 
has reached the decision to keep 
Men’s Lacrosse and a narrowly 
defined set of pre-med majors 
while cutting all other programs, 
activities and staff effective im- 
mediately.” 

Crew had been the only sport 
to be axed due to the economy, 
but with the order, men’s and 
women’s swimming, _basket- 
ball, tennis, soccer, fencing, 
cross country, track, and base- 
ball, volleyball, field hockey, 
football, wrestling, water polo, 
and women’s lacrosse will all 
see their seasons cancelled im- 
mediately. 

It was not clear which academ- 
ic programs would be terminated, 
but sources from the president's 
office said it was safe to expect all 
engineering disciplines outside 
of Biomedical and Chemical and 
Biomolecular Engineering would 
be hacked, and any department 
not offering so-called “N” cours- 
es would be likewise cut, includ- 
ing Africana Studies, Anthro- 
pology, Art, Classics, Earth and 
Planetary Sciences, East Asian 
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The lacrosse team will receive exta funding as all other departments, except pre-med, are cut. 


Studies, Economics, English, Film 
and Media Studies, German and 
Romance Languages, History, 
History of Art, History of Science 
and Technology, Jewish Studies, 
Latin American Studies, Military 
Science, Museums and Society, 
Music, Near Eastern Studies, Phi- 
losophy, Political Science, Sociol- 
ogy, Theater Arts, Women, Gen- 
der and Sexuality, and Writing 
Seminars. Further cancellations 
are possible. 

As a part of the arrange- 





Investments in Dartur 
only profitable ones, 









ment, A and B levels of the Mil- 
ton S. Eisenhower Library will 
be closed indefinitely, leaving 
students with M, C, and D for 
studying. The University is cur- 
rently studying plans to close 
certain buildings, and rumors 
have already been flying that 
Maryland, Levering and Gar- 
land Halls will be closed. An 
anonymous source also reported 
that renovation work on Gilman 
Hall had been halted because, 
“what's the point, it’s a humani- 








ties building.” 

Feedback on the decision 
was generally positive, though 
some of Homewood’s 6,298 em- 


jobs voiced displeasure at the ar- 
rangement. 

Hopkins is not the first school 
to consider such radical restruc- 
turing. The University of North 
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SURPRISE! 


In case you didn’t notice, this 
isn’t a real issue of The News-Let- 
fer. It’s our annual April Fools is- 
sue. So have a nice laugh and flip 

to the actual paper inside. 


Happy reading! 


Grad student harbors feelings 
of superiority to undergrads — 


By JOOYOO NEEDATISSUE 
Stuck up Grad Student Snob 


Do graduate students have all 
the fun? M.D./Ph. D. student Ben 
Nossig, who works tirelessly in 


| the name of science in the bowels 


of Maryland Hall, secretly thinks 
so. 

Nossig, who claims “extensive 
and satisfying” experience work- 
ing with undergraduates, admits 
to relishing feelings of power, 
authority and superiority over 
younger students who work in 
his lab. 

These feelings allegedly arise 


| from grading papers “however 


the hell I feel like,” holding regu- 
lar office hours “with attendance 


| levels ranging from mediocre to 
ployees who will be losing their | 


Carolina recently announced a | 


plan to phase out academics en- 


tirely while retaining men’s bas- 


ketball. 


———— ee 
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practically a quarter of the class, 
before finals,” and “making them 
do all my experiments for me 
while I waste time on Wikipedia 
in the office.” 

“Honestly, undergrads are a 
great tool. It makes me feel so 
great to boss them around, and 
they love it. too,” Nossig says, 


| citing apparently universal un- 





dergraduate excitement at the 
prospect of washing beakers 
with weird, sticky shit stuck to 


the sides. 


“They are sort of like my min- 
ions,” he added. 

Traditionally, undergraduates 
begin their research experiences 
by tailing older students and 


ing in the lab’s oven each time 
Nossig swaggered into the facil- 
ity, sometimes despite its being 
on and set to a temperature of 
875°C. 

Astonishingly, Nossig remains 
totally unaware about the under- 
grads’ actual feelings towards 
him, and displays violent behav- 
ior with lasers at the suggestion 
that they may pity and fear him. 
But he maintains that the perks 
of being a graduate student are 
incomparable to undergraduate 
life. 

“Someday, I’m going to be re- 
ally famous and win the Nobel 
Prize, and next week I’m go- 
ing to the Annual Midwestern 
Commission on Mathematical 
and Theoretical Crytallography, 
which is a huge conference that 
isn’t obscure or trivial at all,” said 
Nossig. 

“Probably, they’ll even have 
pepperoni pizza.” 














ae 8 helping them with their projects. 


Graduate students, in return, take 
responsibility for teaching their 
| undergraduate helpers good lab 


Board of Trustees Reporls eee 
By B. CONOMY Sell us your soul...... 


Economics Reporter 





Breaking its own policy for the first time ever, the 
JHU Board of Trustees commented publicly on its 
endowment portfolio in a statement Monday. “These 
economic times have hurt our endowment, but thanks 
largely to our investments in the Darfur region of Su- 
dan, our portfolio has not suffered as badly as other 
schools’” In an even more unusual move, the Board 
released documents showing that while all other. 
investments have lost between 20 and 40 percent of 
their value in the past 18 months, a small group of 
securities associated with Darfur have managed to 
gain an astonishing 13%. The Dow Jones Industrial 
Average, a composite of major American companies, 
has lost about 40% of its value during the same time 


period. 


Hopkins Students for Divestment, a campus group 
urging the school to “divest” from such securities, 
had no comment at press time but was reportedly 
looking for something else to get angry about. 





















techniques. 

Surprisingly, however, several 
undergraduate students from 
Nossig’s lab reported feelings of 
“fear,” “panic,” and “pure, un- 
adulterated terror” in reference 
to working with Nossig and his 
graduate cronies, and taking the 
classes for which they are teach- 


| ing assistants. 


“Ned is a real jerkoff. He 
docked 30 points from my last 
exam because he said I ‘smiled 
too much’ in class,’ said Susan 
Swollenbones, who does not 


| share Nossig’s philosophy that 


“you come to school to study, not 
make friends.” 

Another student, Rohit Sing- 
sintheshower, confessed to hid- 





COURTESY OF PICASSO 
Grad students look down upon the un- 
dergrads the university forces them to 
teach 





Freshmen discover the meaning of life after 
staying up all night talking 


By PETUNIA PEWOMAN 
Questioning Morality 


Buildings A and B are fre- 
quently referred to as the “less 
social” freshman dorms, but re- 
cent events are starting to dis- 
mantle this once accepted belief. 

A study released by the De- 
partment of Housing & Dining 
Services yesterday shows that 
in-suite socializing within Build- 
ings A and B is on the rise. In ad- 
dition, the study revealed that 
in the course of this so-called 
“hanging out” a group of Build- 
ing A residents actually discov- 
ered the meaning of life. 

“We kept having these really 
deep discussions,” said resident 
Aaron Anderson. “I thought it 
was just meaningful to me be- 
cause | was exploring feelings 
I never knew I had. As it turns 
out, though, we accomplished 
something that could change the 
world.” 

Five freshmen, three boys and 
two girls, were involved in the 

iscovery. 
wn ay what you're think- 
ing,” said one of the members 
of the group who preferred to 
remain anonymous, “but we 
weren't doing anything my mom 
would have disapproved of. If an 


? 





RA had walked in it would have 
been totally cool.” 

Building A Resident Advisor 
Mark Fischer agreed. 

“Tt was February 28. I remem- 
ber because we were having the 
all building knit-off in the laun- 
dry room. [had just completed my 
third antimacassar and I thought 
I would take a walk around the 
building to make sure everything 
was quiet. I stopped in front of 
the room where the meaning 
of life was being discerned, but 
there was nothing amiss. At the 
time I didn’t even know anyone 
was in the room.” 

The Housing & Dining study 
was vague about why the stu- 
dents waited so long before com- 
ing forward with their discov- 
ery. 
“1 think we were just all in 
shock,” said Carrie Martin. “Once 
you learn something like that it 
takes a while to really absorb it. 
Plus, it revealed to me that medi- 
cine isn’t my true passion after 
all. I'm in the process of drop- 
ping out of BME and switching 
to Writing Seminars right now.” 

Most of the attention sur- 
rounding this event has to do 
with the content of the discovery 
itself. The survey was once again 
unclear, stating only that, “It is 
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related to getting a sandwich or 
pizza from Subway at 3 a.m.” 
There were no further details 
and the information seems to be 
guarded closely. 

“What is the meaning of life? 
Yeah. I think everyone wants 
to know,” said Lindsay Levine 
the other female in the forward- 
thinking group. “Right now 
we've all agreed not to say. We're 
not sure that the public can han- 
dle it. The U.S. government is 
being informed first. When I got 
out my TI-83 and Aaron brought 
his DVD of obscure documenta- 
ries about photosynthesis I just 
thought we were in for a good: 


‘time. We ended up with so much 


more.” 

The group’s discovery will go 
down in history with other ones’ 
that have come out of Hopkins. 

“It doesn’t surprise me that 
Hopkins students discovered 
this,” said an anonymous senior. 
“I have to admit, though, that 
I can't believe it was freshmen 
who figured it. out, especially 
ones from Building A. I was in 
AMR II freshman year and I hon- 
estly think that anything that 
came out of Building A as a result 
of people ‘hanging out’ has got 
to be a fluke. I mean I’m pretty 
sure they have a knitting club.” « 





After a late night of talking, two freshmen discover the meaning of life. 
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